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FOR YOUR 
MONEY 





See it- 
Play it- 
Compare it- 


it’s the best 
at any price! 





Outstanding value—this all-grenadilla wood 
clarinet made in France by Martin Freres. 
Examine the polished perfection of its straight 
grain body...Finger its sensitively balanced keys... 
Respond to its pure rich tones. The clarinet of rare 
professional quality you'll play with ease and 
sureness. 












Can't wait to get the feel of it? Then go try this #1 
Martin Freres Clarinet at your dealer, absolutely free! 


COMPLETE LINE OF MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Every Martin Freres instrument you play represents 200 
years’ experience . . . superb materials . . . detailed hand- 
work. The line includes Alto Clarinets, Bass Clarinets, Oboes, 
English Horns and Clarinets of more complicated key sys- 
tems. Write for FREE descriptive folder. 













eleisen & Jacobson, Jue. 
5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole distributers for MARTIN FRERES U.S, & Canada 











‘ BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC, 5-7-9 Union Sq. New York 3 - 
be also Toronto, Concdn Dept. [M-1! e 
7 * 
© Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE illustrated folder of ° 
: MARTIN FRERES Woodwinds. 
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STANDARD 
ACCORDION 
PRODUCT OF 1, 3 and 4 
EXCELSIOR 
NEW: YORK 
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Don’t confuse Accordiana’s Rocker Action 
shifts, a patented Excelsior feature, with the 
ordinary “on” and “off” shifts used on some. 
accordions. It would require 30 treble shifts of 
this type to do the work of Accordiana’s four! 


accordiana 


Accordions, tne., 333 Sixth Ave., Mew York 
Montreal 
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FREE ACCORDIANA CATALOG write Excelsior 


Canadian Distributor: P. Marrazza, Ine., 
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J. W. PARKS.................. 1918 Live Oak Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


OSCAR F. HILD........206 Atlas Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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HERMAN D. KENIN....359 S. W. Morrison St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 





GEORGE V. CLANCY......5562 Second Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced. All facings 
made. List FREE. 


LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 





WALTER M. MURDOCH........ 22 Royal York 
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Please send me the following Masterpiece reeds: , 
= 


REEDS 





* QUANTITY ... INSTRUMENT ..... awe 
© CUT: Prof 1 Artist * PRICE LIST 8x sox 
¢ STRENGTH 1% 2 2% 3 % 4° OF 12 OF 25 


Bb CLARINET — $2.94 —— $6.00 
ALTO SAX. —— $4.08 —— $8.25 
TENOR SAX. $5.28 __ $10.74 


Remittance enclosed 
Send Illustrated Lit 


Ship C.0.D. ___ 


+ 
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ADDRESS: FARMCO » 3050 WEBSTER AVE., NEW YORK 67, N.Y. 





Road North, Toronto 9, Ont., Canada 
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Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 

Local 209, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
President, Arthur Demske, 73 Ward 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Local 295, Pocatello, Idaho—Sec- 
retary, George C. Hart, 915 East 
Hayden. Phone: 3004-J. 

Local 410, West Frankfort, [ll.— 
President, Theo. W. Pascheday, 510 
East Main St. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Pres- 
ident, A. R. Maxwell, Jr., Box 1255, 
University, Ala. 

Local 534, Winston-Salem, N. C.— 
President, Bernard O. Peddycord, 
604 West St. 

Local 614, Salamanca, N. Y.— 
President, Joseph Oliverio, 42 Sum- 
mit St. Secretary, Floyd W. Bean, 
68 Summit St. Phone: 46-J. 

Local 676, Hudson, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Mark A. Duntz, Claverack, 
ms. Ee 

Local 777, Grand Island, Neb.— 
Secretary, James McQuown, P. O. 
Box 874. Phone: 3159-M. 


CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 

Local 45, Marion, Ind.—Secretary, 
Emil D. Moss, R. R. 1. 

Local 283, Pensacola, Fla.—Sec- 
retary, Donald C. Feeser, 100 East 
Garden. 

Local 368, Reno, Nevada—Secre- 
tary, Paula Day, 320 Colorado River 
Blvd. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 

Montana Conference of Musicians 
—President, Clifford D. Knapp, 
Hathorn Apts., Apt. I, Bozeman, 
Mont. Secretary, John O. Knachel, 
301 12th St., N., Great Falls, Mont. 

New England Conference—Presi- 
dent, James L. Falvey, 339 Front 
St., Chicopee, Mass. 


IMPORTANT 


Attention local secretaries and 
ntembers: Howard McGhee (Mc- 
Gee) represents himself as a mem- 
ber of the A. F. of M. As he stands 
erased from membership, all mem- 
bers are cautioned against employ- 
ing him or accepting engagements 
from him. 


DEFAULTERS 

Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R. E. (Bob) Umbach, 
Birmingham, Ala., $1,030.00. 

Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein, 
Phoenix, Ariz., $338.30. 

Lloyd Johnson, El Cerrito, Calif., 
$595.00. 

Dam Site, and Pete Heizenrader, 
Friant, Calif., $225.00. 

Rich Art Records, Inc., Garvey, 
Calif., and Russ Hull, Vienna, Ohio, 
$1,000.62. 

Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
manager, Palm Springs, Calif., no 
amount given. 

Georgian Room, and H. D. McRae, 
Santa Monica, Calif., $90.00. 

Dan MHabecker, Freeport,  IIl., 
$450.00. 

(Continued on page thirty-seven) 
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LEBLANC CLARINETIST, “PEANUTS” HUCKO, giving the video»fans a treat on a 
recent Eddie Condon Television Show. Earl Hines at the piano, Louis Armstrong, back 
to camera. Michael “Peanuts” Hucko uses the model 576 Leblanc, a very remarkable 
artist clarinet imported from France and distributed through American dealers by the 


G. Leblanc Company, Kenosha 17, Wisconsin. 








Buescher’s great new Valve and 
Slide Oils get to the source of fric- 
tion instantly, leave bearing sur- 
faces smooth and slick without 
gumming. Clean, pleasant odor. 
Developed especially for Buescher 
in one of the world’s greatest oil 
laboratories. 


why lo ka MUSIC STORES 


*% PURE 100% OIL * NON-GUMMING 
* PLEASING ODOR 


Busser 
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BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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To Help Prepare YOU 
for a Professional 
Career in Music 


THREE NOTABLE NAMES 


HAVE BEEN ADDED TO OUR 
STAR-STUDDED ROSTER 
OF INSTRUCTORS 
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{ Sam Donahve Sonny Dunham 5 
& Nation’s most lar America’s foremost | 
& Saxophone-playing Trumpet and H 
" tro Trombone Stylist 4 
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S One or Two Hours 
4 
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? instruction Teelntn 
3 Approved for Veterans oan . 4 
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' Single Subjects or 
i ARRANGING ‘ 

: Complete Courses ——— & COMPOSITION ‘ 
: OUR Sist YEAR Write for Catalog ! . 
’ 7 
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: HARTNETT MUSIC STUDIOS 1 
’ 

Strand Theatre Buliding, 1585 Broadway (Nr 48th St.), N. Y. C. 4 

H san Circle 6-5370 a 
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SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 


Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 
notify regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
oe we ph ces throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOWI!! 
Por Applications, Write: 
SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York 































OPENING CONCERTS 


HE CANTON (Ohio) Symphony opened its thirteenth season with 

soloist Josef Gingold interpreting Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, 

Louis Lane is the orchestra’s conductor . . . Another Ohio orchestra, 
that of Dayton, opened its seventeenth season with Tossy Spivakovsky 
as soloist in the Sibelius violin concerto, and Paul Katz conducting ... 
The Symphony Orchestra of Queens, Long Island, gave its inaugural 
concert (through the help of the Recording and Transcription Fund of 
Local 802) on September 29th. The organizers hope to establish the 
orchestra on a permanent basis . . . The opening concert of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra—Reginald Stewart is its conductor—featured 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, as soloist. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 


Three former members of the Portland (Oregon) Symphony go to 
the-Utah Symphony this season: Tibor Zelig (concert master), Harold 
Schneier, first cellist, and Lorn Steinberger, 
first trombone . . . Jacques Gasselin (for- 
merly with the N.B.C. Symphony) is to 
be the new concert master of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. Their new solo 
cellist is George Neikrug, the new solo 
oboist Bert Gassman . . . Henry Aaron has 
been engaged as assistant conductor of the 
Buffalo Symphony Orchestra . . . Norton 
Krasnoft has been engaged as first trum- 
peter with the New Orleans Symphony 
Orchestra . . . Warren Benfield leaves the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to become bassist 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra .. . 
Michael A. Petrilli is the new assistant con- 
ductor of the Grand Rapids Symphony 
Orchestra . . . Israel Baker, who was con- 
cert master in Léopold Stokowski’s Youth 
Orchestra, has been engaged as concert master of the Los Angeles Chamber 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Henry Aaron 


PROGRAMS 


The Inglewood (California) Symphony Orchestra lays emphasis on 
ene American work on every program... At its Christmas concert the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra will be assisted by the 200-voice 
Singers’ Society . . . Herman Felber led the Kalamazoo Symphony Or- 
chestra in Vincent .d’Indy’s “Symphony on a French Mountain Air” at 
the concert of November 13th. Harold Van Horne was the piano soloist 

. A “surprise” concerto is promised by William Primrose when he 
appears as viola soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


PREMIERES 


The October 29th concert of the New.York Philharmonic introduced 
to this country “Sardegna,” by Ennio Porrino . . . The Erie Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor Fritz Mahler, will perform five new American 
works this season: “American Popular Dances,” by Morton Gould; “Suite 
for Orchestra,” by Ulysses Kay; “Variations on an Indian Theme,” by 
Frederick Jacobi; “From My Window,” by Elie Siegmeister, and an as yet 
untitled work by Robert Russell Bennett . . . The Austin Symphony 
Orchestra under Ezra Rachlin plans to give first performance to “A Dra- 
matic Overture,” by Harold Morris, Texas composer ... When he opened 
the Elementary Series of the New York Philharmonic on October 22nd 
Igor Buketoff premiered a new “Overture on Children’s Names,” written 
by Arcady Dubensky. It is based on the book, “The Little Bird,” by 
Rose Corigliano. wife of the concert master of that orchestra . . . Jacques 
Singer, Musical Director of the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
sented the North American premiere of the Arthur Benjamin Symphony 
on November 13th . . . The world premiere of LeRoy Robertson’s new 
violin concerto is programmed by the Utah Symphony for the special 
concert commemorating the centennial of the founding of the University 
of Utah ... A world premiere, Herbert Haufrecht’s ballet suite, “When 
Dad Was a Fireman,” occurred at the opening concert of the New Jersey 
Symphony, under Samuel Antek . . . The Quebec Symphony will intro- 
duce in December Walter Eiger’s overture-fantasy on French Canadian 
folk tunes. 
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CONDUCTORS 


In the five years during which Alexander Leslie has lived in Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) he has organized the Springfield Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Young People’s Sym- 
phony, the Symphony Chorus, the 
Young People’s Scholarship Fund 
and indoor “Pops” concerts .. . 
Antal Dorati, new conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, presented his initial con- 
cert with that organization Octo- 
ber 17th: works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Debussy and Strauss ... 
Joseph Wagner has conducted 
five all-American programs in the 
last four months . . . William 
Fantozzi is the new assistant con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. He is also 
the orchestra’s assistant concert 
master . . . Joseph Hawthorne, the 
new conductor of the Chattanooga 
(Tennessee) Symphony Orchestra, 
was formerly associate conductor 
of the Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
... Leopold Stokowski will be on the podium for the first two months of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra’s season. 


ee pe a ery 





Joseph Hawthorne 


ANNIVERSARIES AND SALUTES 


The program in commemoration of Goethe, which was presented 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra on October 14th, included two works in- 
spired by that great poet: Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and Liszt’s 
“Faust” symphony ... The October 30th “Twilight” concert of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by Rudolph Ringwall, commemorated 
the 100th anniversary of the death of Johann Strauss. The same program 
saluted Richard Strauss through his “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 
... Ina concert built around the centennial of the State of Minnesota, 
Joseph Wagner on October 14th conducted the Duluth Symphony Or- 
chestra in a program consisting entirely of composers who are residents 
of Minnesota or Minnesotans by birth. 


CONTEST 


The Canton (Ohio) Symphony announces an award of one hundred 
dollars and performance by that organization for a work five to eight 
minutes in length by an Ohio composer. Inquiri¢s should be addressed 
to the Canton Symphony Orchestra Association, 1717 Market Avenue, 
North Canton, Ohio. 


HORIZONS WIDEN 


The Spokane Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Harold 
Paul Whelan, has been chosen to appear on N.B.C.’s “Pioneers of Music” 
. .. The Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra will make a 4,000-mile 
tour this season. ‘ The itinerary: 
will include concerts in cities in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Indiana and Oklahoma . . . The 
Inglewood Symphony Orchestra 
has been granted $1,800 by ‘the 
City Council of that California 
town. The orchestra, a well-knit 
body of some seventy players, 
now performs on a_ monthly 
basis, with one concert scheduled 
for the second Sunday of each 
month . . . The Northwest Sin- 
fonietta, Henry Denecke, con- 
ductor, has just completed a 
tour of Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. Many of the towns in which 
the Sinfonietta played had never 
heard an orchestra “in the flesh” 
before. 


Alexander Leslie, Conductor, 
Springfield Symphony 
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VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 
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Made in France, and 
distinguished for 
their tonal brilliancy, 


VIBRATOR REEDS 
take the lead in 
superiority! 

* 


10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 512 Hard. 

*« 

Ask Your Dealer 


H. Chiron Co., Inc. 
1650 Broadway 
New York City 


DERU REEDS, made in 
France, Now Available. 


MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
LAST LONGER .. with 


HOLTON 
ELECTRIC OIL 
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weor . . . prevents ¢ 
«+ + « keeps volves responsive. 
Use the Electric Oil that motches 
the high standards of the 
TON instrument line. 








with 
Plain Cap 


WO 25c¢ 
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YOU’RE WORKING 
| TOO HARD! 





@ At your favorite music dealer 


RICO PRODUCTS 


RMOLLYWOOD 38, CaLiP. 
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‘Here are the finest 





instruments ever offered 
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in my 40 years with Selmer’ 





























GEO. M. BUNDY 
Chairman of the Board, 
H. & A. Selmer Inc. 
Now celebrating his 
40th year with Selmer! 








“Since 1909, when I first became associated with 
Selmer, I have seen Selmer (Paris) Instruments con- 
stantly improve in design, in construction, in playing 
performance. The latest models are unquestionably 
the finest band and orchestra instruments ever offered. 

“Selmer designers and craftsmen have actually made 
perfection more perfect in creating these superb instru- 
ments. Regardless of the instrument you now play 
(even if it’s a former model Selmer), you owe it to 
yourself to see and try one of these new model Selmers 
at your dealer’s today. 

“I can promise you a new playing ease, a new, 
thrilling tonal perfection, a new supremacy in design 
and construction. Until you experience the thrill of 
playing. a new Selmer (Paris) Instrument you will 
never realize your fullest musical capabilities—for 
these new models actually make you play your best!”’ 











ELKHART, INDIANA 











Mail this coupon TODAY for new, illustrated 
Selmer catalog and name of nearest dealer. 





PRISER atte aS Re BE i SE a 

| ‘SELMER, Dept. B-111, Elkhart, Indiana | 

JuST OFF THE Press! Handy pocket- Without obligation, send me the new, color-illustrated catalog | 
size. Pictures the complete line of of the complete Selmer line. | 
Selmer Instruments and accessories | 
for all instruments. Mail coupon VS os Sec See Instr 
pe Spon vag “Birceey eee aa trae eae orp cose vat yt | 
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Affairs of the Federation 


For the Information 
of All Members: 


This is the second notice in reference 
to the American Guild of Variety Artists. 
The first was printed in the International 
Musician and published repeatedly for 
several months. Kindly read the follow- 
ing very carefully: 


The policy of the American Federation 
of Musicians in regard to the American 
Guild of Variety Artists, who saw fit to 
raid our membership, is that no member 
of the American Federation of Musicians 
is permitted to join AGVA, regardless of 
the fact that in addition to his services as 
an instrumental musician, he may per- 
form as a singer, comedian, dancer, etc. 
This also includes musicians who act as 
masters of ceremonies introducing acts, 
etc., before an orchestra. We consider 
him an instrumentalist and he should 
only belong to the American Federation 
of Musicians, and no other organization. 
If he does not play an instrument in a 
show, then the Federation makes no claim 


* to his membership, even though many 


actors in the past few weeks have shown 
their desire to join the A. F. of M. 

In simple language, the above means 
that no member of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians is permitted to join or 
to remain a member of AGVA. 

Further, all members of the American 
Federation of Musicians are hereby given 
notice to resign from the American Guild 
of Variety Artists immediately. We know 
the musicians who already belong to 
AGVA, and copies of their resignations 
must be sent to the President’s office at 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Failure to resign will be considered suf- 
ficient reason for their suspension from 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

No member of the Federation will lose 
work by not belonging to AGVA. I 
met with a large representative group of 
booking agents in my New York office on 
August 31, 1949. I clearly informed them 
of the Federation’s position. These agents 
were told that the Federation will not 
tolerate any discrimination against any 
instrumentalist who sings, dances, etc., if 
they are not members of AGVA. 


It is up to every officer and member to 
advise ali new members immediately upon 
joining the Federation that they must p*t 
join any other organization unless they 
have the approval of their local officers. 
Just asking if they belong to AGVA means 
nothing. Many booking agencies have 
been business agents for AGVA. By this 
I mean that some booking agents have 
insisted that a musician who plays an 
instrument and also sings or dances must 
join AGVA. The Federation cannot ap- 
prove of the practice of booking agencies 
which act as business agents for AGVA 
and force instrumentalists to join that 
organization. Please advise my office of 
any booking agencies which attempt to 
continue this practice. Then the Federa- 
tion will have no alternative but to revoke 
their license. I also ask that each local 
send a copy of this communication to the 
booking agents in its jurisdiction. e 

It must be further understood that the 
regular Federation contract must be used 
for all engagements employing members 


. of the Federation. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President, A. F. of M. 


Resolution in Behalf of Labor Representation 
to the Federal Communications Commission 





Resolution in Behalf of Labor Representative 


to FCC 


Resolution No. 56, passed by our Convention 
in San Francisco, California, reads- as follows: 


WHEREAS, A vast majority of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission pres- 
ently constituted are not in sympathy with 
the aims and purposes of organized labor, 
and 

WHEREAS, Labor is an essential ele- 
ment in the operation of any radio station, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That President 
Petrillo’s office use its influence urging that 
a member of organized labor who has been 
active in labor relations and who is sympa- 
thetic toward labor be appointed to the 
Federal Communications Commission by 
President Truman as soon as a vacancy 
occurs. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the aid of the American Federation of Labor 
be enlisted to help effectuate the purpose 
of this resolution. 
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It is my opinion that the proper place for 
this resolution is before the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, which organi- 
zation has more influence than just one inter- 
national organization. Therefore, I wired Presi- 
dent Green as follows: 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH A RESOLU- 
TION PASSED AT OUR CONVENTION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO, WE URGE THAT THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR DO 
EVERYTHING WITHIN ITS POWER TO 
SEE THAT A MEMBER OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR WHO HAS BEEN ACTIVE IN 
LABOR RELATIONS AND WHO IS SYM- 
PATHETIC TOWARD LABOR BE AP- 
POINTED TO THE FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION BY PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN AS SOON AS A VACANCY OC- 
CURS. AT THE PRESENT TIME IT IS 
REPORTED THAT CHAIRMAN WAYNE 
COY IS ABOUT TO RESIGN HIS POSI- 
TION, AND WE WOULD URGE YOUR 
ASSISTANCE IN THIS RESPECT. 


To this I received the following answer from 
President Green: 

PLEASE BE ASSURED I WILL GLADLY 
CARRY OUT SUGGESTION MADE IN 
YOUR TELEGRAM TO CALL UPON PRES- 
IDENT TRUMAN TO APPOINT A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR TO FILL VACANCY ON 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMIS- 
SION WHICH WILL BE CREATED 
THROUGH RESIGNATION OF CHAIR- 
MAN COY. WILL GLADLY DO ALL I 
CAN IN THIS IMPORTANT MATTER. 

The above is being published in accordance 
with Resolution No. 59 passed at our last Con- 
vention, which reads as follows: 

BE IT RESOLVED, That if any resolutions 
of Convention are referred to the office of Presi- 
dent or the International Executive Board for 
action or change, the results of such action 
shall be published in the next issue of the Inter- 
national Musician. 


JAMES C. PETRILLO, 
President. 












HE relations between the school musician 

and the American Federation of Musi- 

cians—the AFL union covering those per- 
sons who play musical instruments for pay— 
are full of harmony these days. They are gov- 
erned by a unique Music Code of Ethics, a 
statement in writing of mutual understanding 
and respect. It outlines in unmistakable lan- 
guage the rights of musical educators and of 
musical entertainers, of the amateurs and the 
professionals. 

The old disagreements between some of the 
Union’s locals and this or that high school band 
were unfortunate and unnecessary, but under- 
standable. The professional in a field where 
earning a living is precarious became aroused 
when, as he saw it, school kids took money out 
of his pocket. The school music director and 
his students hit the ceiling, when, in their view, 
some union leader denied the community an 
opportunity to hear the pride of the town. It 
was all rooted in human nature. 


In Plain Words 


I am frank about this because we faced the 
problem frankly when we met in Chicago in 
1947 to draft the agreement. I represented the 
Federation; Luther A. Richman signed for the 
Music Educators National Conference and 
Harold C. Hunt for the American Association 
of School Administrations. Furthermore, we 
stated it openly in the following language of 
the code: ; 

“The competition of school bands and orches- 
tras has in the past years been a matter of great 
concern and, at times, even hardship to the 
professional musicians. 

“The music educators and ‘the professional 
musicians are alike concerned with the general 
acceptance of music as a desirable factor in the 
social and cultural. growth of our country. The 
music educators contribute to this end by foster- 
ing the study of music among the children of 
the country and by developing a keen interest 
in better music among the masses. The profes- 
sional musicians strive to improve musical taste 
by providing increasingly artistic performances 
of worth-while musical works. 


Overlapping Interests 


“This unanimity of purpose is further ex- 
emplified by the fact that a great many profes- 
sional musicians are music educators and a great 
many music educators are, or have been, actively 
engaged in the field of professional perform- 
ances. 

“The members of high school symphonic or- 
chestras and bands look to the professional 
organizations for example and inspiration; they 
become active persons of music in later life. 
They are not content to listen to twelve-piece 


- Union Musician and School Music 


By JAMES C. PETRILLO 


Réprinted from “The School Musician” 





ensembles when an orchestra of symphonic pro- 
portions is necessary to give adequate perform- 
ance to the music. These former music stu- 
dents, through their influence on sponsors, em- 
ployers and program makers in demanding 
adequate musical performances, have a beneficial 
effect upon the prestige and economic status of 
the professional musicians. 


Forethought Needed 


“Since it is in the interest of the music edu- 
cator to attract public attention to his attain- 
ments for the purpose of enhancing his prestige 
and. subsequently his income, and it is in the 
interest of the professional musician to create 
more opportunities for employment at increased 
remuneration, it is only natural that upon cer- 
tain occasions some incidents might occur in 
which the interests of the members of one 
group or the other group might be infringed 
upon, either from lack of forethought or lack 
of ethical standards among individuals.” 


We went on to define our respective spheres 
in the light of this community of interest. “The 
field of music education,” we said, “including 
the teaching of music and such demonstrations 
of music education as do not directly conflict 
with the interests of the professional musician, 
is the province of the music educator.” We 
then listed eight specific kinds of occasion 
wherein school musicians could perform in con- 
nection with non-profit, "non-commercial and 
non-competitive enterprises. 


“The field of entertainment,” we said, “is the 
province of the professional musician.” 


Here 


























we similarly listed five items reserved for the 
professional. (Since our union is unique among 
labor organizations of any size in that virtually 
100 per cent of those eligible for membership 
are organized, we were able to speak for all 
professional musicians.) 

I do not want to leave the impression that 
our only interest in this subject is in who gets 
paid for what. As the preamble to the Code 
of Ethics quoted above makes clear, we recog- 
‘nize the interdependence between the profes. 
sional and the school musician. In actual prac- 
tice, their joint interests are even more apparent. 
For instance, many small communities would 
be completely without serious live music if ama- 
teurs and professionals did not pool their talents 
to create successful orchestras. 

With no intention of begging for thanks I 
would like to point out, in addition, some con- 
tributions of the Federation to the schools 
themselves. Over a period of three years our 
locals are spending some $4,500,000 to bring 
free public music to our more than 700 juris- 
dictions in the United States and Canada. This 
program, financed by a small royalty on records 
and transcriptions, has been taken from our 
hands by legislation, but it will be continued 
under different auspices. As an example of 
what this has meant to schools, in 1948 as many 
as 1,025 performances- were played in public 
schools. Beyond this, the program provided 
many music lessons and orchestral performances 
not necessarily in school buildings but having 
educational valué. 

Our locals have cooperated with the educators 
in’ many other ways. An outstanding—but not 
unique—example of this cooperation took place 


Further Cooperation 


in New Orleans last spring. Local 174 paid 
for and sponsored the New Orleans Music Fes- 
tival, an officially recognized school band con- 
test. The Festival drew, in this first year of 
its existence, 24 bands from Mississippi and 
Louisiana to a three-day show in a local stadium. 

This kind of thing, I submit, has always been 
the true picture of school and union relation- 
ships. Many educators hold union cards them- 
selves, and we value their membership. We 
know that school musicians are the union mem- 
bers of tomorrow. This knowledge guided us 
even in the days when overpublicized rows were 
stealing the headlines; it is a pleasure to be 
able to say that on the surface, as well as deep 
in our hearts, all is now serene. 





(Additional reprints of this article may be had 
from the President's Office. Several locals are 
distributing copies of the reprint to the schools 
in their jurisdictions. One local is putting it in 
the hands of each member of the high school 
band.) 
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Louis Altieri’s Concert Band, Niagara Falls, New York 


THE BAND STRIKES UP! 


HE CONCERT on the village green, dear 

to the hearts of Americans, has its modern 

counterpart in Dayton, Ohio, in the summer 
concerts sponsored by the Dayton Chamber of 
Commerce. Outstanding among musical activ- 
ities of Miami Valley, the summer series regu- 
larly draws capacity crowds to Leslie L. Diehl 
Shell in Dayton’s Island Park. In the past 
summer season more than 100,000 persons at- 
tended a total of eighteen concerts, setting a 
new attendance record for the series. Thou- 
sands more saw and heard the concerts through 
the medium of television and radio. 

Each year the series offers a variety of pro- 
grams of the highest order. The highlight of 
the 1949 season was the Sousa Memorial Con- 
cert, presented by the Don Bassett Band. The 








director and organizer, Mr. Smith, was cornet- 
ist with the late Patrick Conway. 





Russ D. Henegar, a former cornetist with 
John Philip Sousa and Patrick Conway, is now 
in his fifteenth season as Director of the Sioux 
Falls Municipal Band. The band, which has 
forty-four members, has just completed its 
thirtieth season. The organization is tax sup- 
ported, the city allowing it $12,500 a year. 
From this amount the band was able to pre- 
sent forty concerts this past summer in the 
various parks. The Recording and Transcrip- 
tion Fund of Local 114 financed six extra 
concerts. 

The band’s assistant director is Vernon H. 
Alger. 





Frank E. Leeder conducted the horse-show 
band at the Illinois State Fair this year, thus 
celebrating his fiftieth year as a musician at that 
state’s fair. All told, he has played at the Illi- 
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Don Bassett’s Band, Dayton, Ohio 


typifies virtually every community endeavor in 
Dayton. 





The Sandy Smith Concert Band has recently 
completed its fifth consecutive season of sum- 





Sioux Falls Municipal Band, Russ D. Henegar, Conductor 


program was devoted entirely to the music of 
the famous band master. 
veteran in the concert field, was once a clari- 
netist in Sousa’s band. The accompanying 
photograph, taken at intermission time, shows 
the band playing the Sousa concert. 

The concert series started in 1933, in the 
darkest hours of the depression. At first there 
was no regular place for the concerts. Tem- 
porary band stands were erected at various city 
parks. Occasionally a concert was presented 
at the University of Dayton Stadium. 

Finally, in 1939, ground was broken for the 
Leslie L. Diehl Shell and in July, 1940, the 
structure was formally dedicated.‘ From the 
start, the project was enthusiastically endorsed 
by Dayton Local 101, and its vice-president, 
Ralph H. Shellhouse, has played a prominent 
part in the success of the summer series. This 
local contributes annually to the project through 
its Recording and Transcription Fund. The 
friendly relations between Local 101 and the 
Chamber attest to the cooperative spirit which 
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Bassett, himself a - 


mer concerts in Hubbard Park, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. The band is composed of fifty 
members of Local 8, Milwaukee. The pro- 
grams of the organization are of the highest 
order, and a vocalist as well as an instrumental 
soloist appears on every program. The band’s 


Sandy Smith’s Concert Band, Shorewood, Wisconsin 














nois State Fair grounds with ten different 
bands. Right now he is conducting his own 
band of twenty-seven pieces. He is a former 
business manager of the Springfield Municipal 
Band and a life member of Local 19 of that city. 





The Columbia University Band is offering a 
$150 prize for a ten-minute brass octet. 





The “Band of America,” conducted by Paul 
Lavalle, honored the ninety-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of John Philip Sousa on October 31st 
by presenting a concert of his works over N.B.C. 





The Daytona Beach Peabody Auditorium, re- 
cently completed in that Florida resort at a cost 
of $750,999, was dedicated on October 6th. The 
Municipal Band of Daytona plans to start 
winter concerts there about December Ist. Many 
of the members of this band have been with 
it twenty years and longer. The oldest member 
is Joe Crews, trombonist, seventy-one years of 
age. Barrett Stigler, who is president of Local 
601, is the band’s manager. Its director is Dr. 
Everett Allyn Moses. 




























































Arnold Schoenberg 


Happy Birthday! 


OS ANGELES has ushered in her concert 
season this fall’ withea, series of celebrations 
tor Arnold Schoenberg who, on September 

13th, was seventy-five years old. The, birthday 
party itself was a program presentedeby the Los 
Angeles chapter of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music. On September 19th, 
Evenings on the Roof opened with a Schoenberg 
program and on October 27th the Philharmonic 
orchestra featured an Interlude and the Wald- 
taube song from the Gurrelieder on its opening 
program. 

Except for two of the composer’s earlier songs, 
sung by Scotte Sloan, baritone, the program of 
the birthday concert was made up entirely of 
compositions of recent years: the String Trio, 
played by Adolph Koldofsky, Cecil Figelski and 
Kurt Reher, the “Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte” 
in its original form for string quartet, reciter 
and piano, and a first performance of the .new 
Fantasie for violin and piano, played by Adolph 
Koldofsky and Leonard Stein. 

The new Fantasie, like the Trio, is in what 
might be termed Schoenberg’s later style. The 
composer no longer limits himself to tone-rows. 
Having explored all tonal relations and come to 
terms with them, he uses what he needs to bring 
about his tremendous musical tensions or to carry 
forward and complete the musical structure 
which they create. Not that it is simple music. 
Schoenberg is not a simple man. But we sus- 
pect it to be great music. Adolph Koldofsky 
merges himself so completely with a composi- 
tion as to create the impression that the music 
has played itself. 

Another evening of outstanding performances 
was the “Evenings on the Roof” concert on the 
nineteenth of September. Here we heard 
Schoenberg of the “middle period”, the Second 
String Quartet with soprano soloist, Olive Mac 
Beach; “Pierrot Lunaire”, conducted by Ingolf 
Dahl and performed by Alice Mock, Lillian 
Steuber, Leonard Posella, Kalman Bloch, Guido 
Pettinari, Manuel Compinsky, Joseph Reilich 
and Edgar Lustgarten, and the Concerto for 
Violoncello played by Kurt Reher and Mario 
Di Tullio. 

The audience will not soon forget the “Pierrot 
Lunaire” which they heard, with its subtle vari- 
ance of pathos and humor, sentiment and vio- | 
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lence. The “sprechstimme” of Alice Mock 
balanced with the melodic lines played by the 
instruments with the utmost delicacy and effec- 
tiveness. The words were sung in English. To 
the audience was given, in addition, a printed 
translation and adequate light for following it. 

The whole musical world of Southern Cali- 
fornia was pretty well represented at both con- 
certs. A hundred had to be turned away at the 
birthday concert. In the milling crowd around 
the patio of the Assistance League Theatre where 
the concert was given, we saw musicians from 
as far north as San Francisco. Schoenberg is 
loved and appreciated by the community of his 
adoption. 

In 1933, when the Viennese composer had just 
arrived, this writer was a member of a class in 
analysis which he taught. We were curious 
about tone rows, of which we knew nothing, 
and we confess also to curiosity about a man 
who was regarded as the greatest iconoclast in all 
musical composition. We learned, presently, 
about tone rows, but chiefly as a by-product. 
Our teacher’s first concern was with the basic 
principles of composition; the unchanging logic 
with which musical ideas must be assembled and 
expressed. We came away with a new set of 
critical values and a new awareness of what is 
eternal and what is merely passing in the matter 
of styles or mediums in any art. It is in the 
light of these permanent standards that Arnold 
Schoenberg wants his world to understand his 
music. If this, the desire of any sincere com- 
poser, has not been quite realized yet, at least 
this birthday demonstration should reassure him 


that the fulfillment is on its way. 
—P. A. 


A Night to Remember 


ITH THE mighty chords of Bach’s 

“Toccata and Fugue in D minor” the 

Philadelphia Orchestra’s season got under 
way. Doubly its interpreter—he transcribed it 
and conducted it as well—Eugene Ormandy gave 
the work a reading broad as day, and calm even 
amid the intricacies of the fugal structure. 

Then the Schoenberg “Verkiaerte Nacht” 
(“Transfigured Night”) which again made me 
wonder why all the to-do about that composer’s 
atonality. Here was a work as easy on the ears 
as the murmur of leaves. If it has that consis- 
tently modern characteristic of on-and-on-ness, a 


Speaking of Music: 









sense of not arriving, of always just sidestepping 
realization, it yet has serenity and persuasiveness. 
And its clustered notes (in the violins), its 
pizzicati descending like insects, its strange skips 
in the scale, give a mood of utter purity, of 
translucence. The moon is for light as well as 
for love in this night. 

This, too, Ormandy conducted with finesse, 
never trying to extract the least element that did 
not lie naturally in the score. 


—H. S. 


Bartok Creasure 


HE LITTLE Orchestra Society, under the 

baton of Thomas K. Scherman, began its 

1949-50 season in New York with some- 
thing in the nature of an invocation: a perform- 
ance of Bartok’s sublime Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta. The score needs no 
wreath of praise at this date. It has its own 
credentials of immortality. The fugue of the 
first movement, the nature poem of the third 
and the rhythmic dynamism of the even move- 
ments add up to an experience. Mr. Scherman, 
always refreshingly unstandardized in his pro- 
gramming, offered also the Beethoven Wood- 
wind Octet. It was good to hear this tiny grand- 
father of the sonorous band works of our day. 

—M. F. 


Strauss Opener 


PRODUCTION which far outshone the 

dramatic and musical material of the 

piece itself was the opening offering of 
the New York City Opera Company’s 1949 
Fall season, September 29th in that city. This 
was “Ariadne auf Naxos”, a Richard Strauss 
opera in one act preceded by a prologue. The 
“opera seria” portions of Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal’s libretto were sung in German. The 
prologue and “buffo” parts were translated into 
English by Lewis Sydenham. 

The production as a whole was one to make 
New York City proud of its own opera company. 
The settings, costumes and staging were beau- 
tifully done and superior to many previous 
presentations by the company. The orchestra 
was well handled under the baton of Laszlo 
Halasz. The singing was more than adequate 
and one felt that the reason it did not quite 
come up to the usual high quality of the 


+ Rudolph Petrak as Bacchus and Maria Reining as Ariadne in the New York City Opera 
Company’s presentation of “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 
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company’s performance lay in the strain placed 
on the singers by the confused values of the 
opera itself. 

This unevenness, for instance, made it virtually 
impossible for the singers to build characteri- 
zations either vocally or histrionically. The long, 
difficult aria sung by Virginia MacWatters in 
the second half broke the mood of the sprightly 
character of the comedienne, Zerbinetta, which 
she had so admirably created in the prologue. 
The seriousness of the long arias sung by Maria 
Reining in the opera had little to do with the 
character of the temperamental, pouting Prima 
Donna she had portrayed in the prologue. Both 
artists could, however, be grateful for these op- 
portunities to display their vocal talents, and 
Miss Reining’s debut performance gave excel 
lent promise for the future in more gratifying 


—J. S. 


roles. 


Opera of Silver 


THING of glitter and silver, of voices in 
high register and brittle situations, of 
fragile love and bright youth—all that 
Richard Strauss created in “Der Rosenkavalier” 
the City Center sought to reproduce in its_per- 
formance of October 6th. Highlights: the song 
of Octavian (Frances Bible) over the silver rose 
(her voice like crystal); the duet of the young 
lovers; Sophie (Virginia Haskins) singing the 
young girl in truly wistful fashion; and the 
trio in the third act in which each sings of love 
in personal perspective, its overtones the sounds 
of the silver rose theme. —H.S 


Htarp and Hoe-Down 


F PARTICULAR interest were two works 
O at the October 22nd concert by the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra: Debussy’s “Dances 
Sacred and Profane” and Don Gillis’ “Dance 
Symphony,” the latter in its world premiere. 
The harp, for all its frailty, maybe because of 
its frailty, holds its own even against the sea of 
the symphony. It is unlike modern music— 
aggressive, strident. Instead it tinkles like 
shivering glass, yet with so beautiful a cadence 
that one’s ears blot out all other sounds to hear 
it. Debussy probably could not have been De- 
bussy without it. He used it to shatter our cau- 
tiously timed and measured world to new form 


oncert and Stage 


—like getting rainbow prisms out of dead white. 
Edward Vito—he is harpist of the N.B.C. and 
was soloist on this occasion—gave’ the impres- 
sion of making all strings sound at once, at 
least making them all figure through echo, 
overtone, or sub-tone. And because it is so easy 
to see music being made in harp-playing, the 
studio audience found added aesthetic pleasure 











Don Gillis Edward Vito 
in watching those hands in their dance on the 
strings. 

Don Gillis’ “Dance Symphony” was a work 
with never a dull moment in its four-ring circus 
of rhythms. The first movement, called “Juke 
Box Jazz,” was not only percussive syncopations 
but percussive harmony—if you can call the 
juxtaposition of high tinkle and clash with deep 
boom that. Muted strings opened the second 
movement, called “Deep Blues,” in an easy, lan- 
guorous, nostalgic melody. Glissandos and scoop- 
ings of the woodwind set the pace here. 
Remember, all this time rhythm is rampant— 
and feet are beginning to tap. The third 
movement, “Waltz of Sorts,” is delightfully 
chipper, and that child’s call, “Johnny’s got a 





haircut,” is intoned in various cadences and with 
various implications. The fourth movement is 
quick, nervous, very boppy in spots. A little 
donkey clops-clops somewhere in the percus- 
sion. A barn dance ensues. All as homey as 
hominy grits. Lonesome, sometimes, yes, but 
never the least bit dire. The crowd liked it 
without even trying. os 


Frances Bible as Octavian and Virginia Haskins as Sophie in the New York City Opera 
Company’s presentation of “Der Rosenkavalier.” 









































Leopold Stokowski 


Cwo Premieres 


WO AMERICAN premieres were heard on 

Sunday, October 16, at Carnegie Hall when 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra in Rolf Lieber- 
mann’s “Suite on Swiss Folk Melodies” and 
Aaron Copland’s Children’s Suite from “The 
Red Pony.” Aaron Copland’s music, written 
for the John Steinbeck film of that name, 
maintains a most appealing child-like quality 
throughout, while the Swiss Suite has a native 
simplicity. 


—E. C. W. 


Ballet Russe 


HE NEW YORK season (September 25- 

October 2) of the Ballet Russe is now a 

thing of the past, though, goodness knows, 
it is hard to think of it in the past with memory 
of those stinging space-designs still in mind. 
It is impossible to name all the points in those 
dozen days which came breath-near to per; 
fection. There was the “Imperial Ballet” in 
which Mary Ellen Moylan imparted a “feel” of 
bodily balance so satisfying as to give one a 
renewed sense of the dance’s sculpturesque 
quality. Perhaps she was a bit less fluid in her 
rhythms than this art requires. Seeing her is 
like looking at a kaleidoscope. One becomes 
so delighted at each new creation that the rush 
between is impatiently discounted. But “Im- 
perial Ballet” is suited to, even requires, just 
such statuesque values. 

We know Leon Danielian has long since 
been “discovered”, but we take pleasure in 
registering our own private discovery of him— 
in his dancing of the Leader of the Ball in 
“Birthday”, the Peruvian in “Gaite Parisienne” 
and of the Husband in “The Mute Wife.” To 
say he cuts a figure is inaccurate. He swathes a 
figure. Three seconds after he appears on the 
stage, he has slashed all the air on it into design. 
No curved suggestion of gently swaying blos- 
soms, either. Design of sword-play, of tossing 
pines, of cyclone-funnels. He’s here. He’s there. 
He’s everywhere. The lines hinge and cavort and 
build. Watch him—but don’t ponder over him. 
You'll miss something. What he does is not for 
the head alone. ag 

Then may we register a vote of gratitude for 
the rare and lovely “Pas de Quatre” (music by 
Cesare Pugni, orchestration and choreography by 
Anton Dolin) and for the dramatically cohesive 
“The Mute Wife” 

—H. S. 
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Fritz Stiedry 


HE OPENING performance of the Metropolitan season, “Der Rosen- 

kavalier,” planned as a gesture of respect to the world’s foremost 

living opera composer, has become, with the death of Richard Strauss, 
a memorial to him. He would have chosen this opera himself, we think, 
fruit of his most abundant period (he was forty-seven when it had its 
premiere ), a work of gayety, of poignancy, of brilliance. (See the resume 
of its production by the New York City Center Opera on page 11 of 
this issue.) It has been a popular opera. too. In the past fifteen years 
“Der Rosenkavalier” has been given, by the Metropolitan alone, forty- 
nine times. The performance of November 21st will bring the total to 
ninety-five. 

Nine new singers and one conductor will join the Metropolitan 
Opera Association this season. Seven of the nine conductors of the Metro- 
politan are shown on this page. The conductor new to the organization 
this season is Jonel Perlea. Born in Roumania, he completed his musical 
studies in the Master Class of Max Reger at the Leipzig Conservatory. 
His career has included supervision of artistic activities at the Budapest 
State Opera, professor of music at the Academy of Music in Bucharest, 
and conductor in most of the important cities of Europe. During the 
war he spent one year in a German concentration camp. Throughout 
Italy he has won a name for himself for his stimulating interpretations 
of operatic and symphonic works. 

The 1949-50 season of the company will include: first Metropolitan 
performance of Modest Moussorgsky’s five-act musical drama, “Khovan- 
china,” completed after the composer’s death by Nikolai Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; revival of Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” after an absence of nineteen 
seasons, in commemoration of the 25th anniversary of the composer’s 
death (Nov. 29, 1924); revival of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila,” pre- 
sented last in 1942; the return to the repertoire of Verdi's “Simon 
Boccanegra.” 

Johann Strauss’ “Die Fledermaus” in a condensed version was pre 
sented by the University of Minnesota on October 4th. Four Minnesota 
singers who have realized fame outside their native state were in the 
cast. They were Marilyn Cotlow, soprano; Ann Bomar, mezzo-soprano; 
David Lloyd, tenor, and Russell George, baritone. The director was 


Leo Kopp. 
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An organization of 150 people “who wish to get together to sing” 
has been formed in Wheeling, West Virginia. It is called the Opera 
Workshop, Inc., and has within the last year and a half put on four 
musical productions, “Rio Rita,” “Naughty Marietta,” “Roberta” and 
“The Merry Widow.” Now it has begun work on the first act of 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro.” At Christmas time the group is to 
present Handel's “Messiah” under the direction of Henry Mazer. 


Giuseppe Antonicelli 


Max Rudolf 











Curtain Calls 


Emil Cooper 


Fritz Reiner 


Twelve operas with twenty-three performances were presented dur- 
ing the home season of the San Francisco Opera Association as well as 
thirteen performances in Los Angeles and one each in Sacramento and 


Bakersfield. 





The Amato Opera Theatre (New York) lists its 1949-50 season as 
follows: 
October 5th: Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
October 25th: Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
November 4th: Bizet’s “Carmen” (Bethlehem, Pa.) 
November 29th: Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
December 18th: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci” 
Beginning with 1950, it will present a Mozart festival: 
January 10th and February 17th: “Marriage of Figaro” 
January 24th and February 24th: “Magic Flute” 
January 3lst and March 3rd: “Don Giovanni” 
February 7th and March 10th: “La Finta Giardiniera” 





The New York City Opera Company in its fall season (September 
29th-November 20) has a record to show of three “firsts”: Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” his “Der Rosenkavalier” and Prokofiev’s “The 
Love of Three Oranges.” Thirteen new singers joined the company. 

The short pastoral opera of Vaughan Williams, “Shepherds of the 
Delectable Mountains”; “Street Scene” by Kurt Weill, Benjamin Britten's 
“Albert Herring” are among the works to be presented during the forth- 
coming season of the Cincinnati Music-Drama Guild. 








The Lemonade Opera (New York) closed its season late in October 
with a praiseworthy list of performances to its credit: fifty of Kurt Weill’s 
“Down in the Valley”; forty-eight of Haydn’s “The Man in the Moon”; 
thirty-four of “Hansel and Gretel,” and sixteen of Mendelssohn’s “The 
Stranger.” 





The Hebrew National Opera in Tel-Aviv is preparing for a produc- 
tion of Weill’s “Down in the Valley.” 





Newark, New Jersey, stood host to impresario Alfredo Salmaggi’s 
Opera Company October 30th, when “La, Traviata” was presented there. 
On November 13th the presentation was “Aida.” Costantino Turcano 
directed the orchestra. 





The Chattanooga Opera Association will present this season “Don 
Giovanni,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and “Rigoletto.” The conductor is 
Werner Wolff. 


Pietro Cimara Jonel Perlea 
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Modern Harmony 


By OTTO CESANA 





N THIS installment we will discuss the various inversions of chords 
and their position—open and close. We do not use figures to denote 
the various inversions, as figures apply only to triads and 7th chords, Ose 

there being no way of describing the various inversions of 9th, 11th, 


13th or augmented 15th chords. 


Concerning lesson No. 11, you are asked to compile a chart showing 
all the chromatic alterations that are possible with 7th chords as studied 


in lesson No. 8. 


Your attention is called to the fact that, while traditional harmony 


TRIAD 


If the 7th of the chord is in the bass, the chord is in the 3rd inversion. 
If the gth of the chord is in the bass, the chord is in the 4th inversion. 
This applies to triads and chords of larger dimensions. 
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Exercise—Fill in the inversions in the above blank measures. 


Open and Close Position 


If the tones of a chord are arranged in consecutive order, as in the 
above examples, the chord is in close position. 
secutive order is not maintained the chord is in open position. 


If, however, this con- 
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Exercise—Fill in the chords in the above blank measures. 
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This applies, whether the chord is in the fundamental form in any 


of its inversions. 


books discuss very few chords beyond the regular seven 7th chords, 


we show for instance an additional fourteen chromatic 7th chords and 
seven double chromatic chords, or a total of twenty-one extra chords in 
the major key and an almost similar amount in the minor key. 

Most of the “new” effects heard in contemporary music are created 


with chromatic harmony. 


Lesson No. 10—Inversion of Chords 
If the fundamental tone of the chord is in the bass, the chord is 


in the fundamental form. 


If the 3rd of the chord is in the bass, the chord is in the sst inversion. 
If the 5th of the chord is in the bass, the chord is in the 2nd inversion. 
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' Exercise—Fill in the chords in the above blank measures. 


vals exclusively. 


sonant intervals. 


Lesson No. 11—Available Material—7th Chords* 


Consonant and Dissonant Chords 
Consonant chords are those chords which contain consonant inter- 


Dissonant chords are those chords which contain one or more dis- 


* By adding successive thirds, 9th, 11th, 13th, and Augmented 15th chords 


may be obtained. 
alteration. 
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All these additional thirds are Bee to the usual chromatic 
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Exercise—Write the above chart of all the diatonic and chromatic 7th chords in ALL the other major and minor keys beginning with the 
key of C major and A minor as above, then to the key one sharp through to seven sharps, then one flat through to seven flats. Write across two 


pages of manuscript paper. 


Copyright 1939 by Otto Cesana—International copyright secured. 


All rights reserved. 





Books on Chopin 


FREDERIC CHOPIN, Edited by Stephen P. 
Mizwa. 108 pages. The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

Chopin, as offspring of a liaison between bi- 
ographers and his most often Aeard music, has 
come to mean to many contemporaries a person 
gently languorous, tender, sensuous, dreamy, 
sentimental. His power, his wisdom, his drive, 
his fervent loyalties, have been almost entirely 
bypassed. So we are particularly grateful to the 
Kosciuszko Foundation for bringing out this 
carefully compiled book’ stressing just those ele- 
ments. Especially are we grateful for the series 
of letters they have brought to light written by 
Chopin to Delfina Potocka and containing the 
composer’s conclusions about music, critics, and 
his own art. They are deeply stirring letters. 
“A long time ago I decided,” he wrote to this 
young woman, his intimate friend, “that my 
universe will be the soul and heart of man, It 
is there that I look for nuances of every feeling 
which I transfer to music as well as I can.” 
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Speaking of the critic whe tries to delve into 
the soul of the composer—and may sentimen- 
talists give an ear to this—he says, “But if I 
should tell him the truth that I had done it 
because it was raining, I could not go out, and I 
felt sad and desolate enough to go crazy, he 
would not believe that the rain alone had been 
the cause of it. Possibly Beethoven wrote his 
Funeral March because his stomach was 
aching. . .” 

The letters, moreover, show his humility: 
“T'll never reach the perfection of Mozart; that’s 
a gift of nature.” They are truth-facing: “I 
shall have to reconcile myself to the thought 
that nobody will ever play my works to my liking 
as I had imagined them” .. . “Art must be the 
mirror of the national soul. A nation which 
reaches out for foreign art—because it is sup- 
posed to be better—will never see its own soul. 
Art is like clothes—those of somebody else will 
be too wide or too tight, even if they were most 
beautiful.” 

That Chopin was fully aware of his role as 
interpreter of Poland cannot be’ doubted. Tad- 
eusz Jarecki, in the chapter, “The Most Polish of 


Polish Composers,” describes his eager drinking 
in of “the intellectual ferment of the day,” his 
visits to Polish landmarks, his vacation spent on 
various Polish estates, his fervid dedication to 
Poland against the remonstrances of a Viennese 
friend who tried to convince him that an artist 
should be a cosmopolite. He was, in fact, in the 
words of Jarecki, “the first to fight and conquer 
the enemies of his people by the power of an 
idea.” 





NOTES ON CHOPIN, by André Gide. 126 
pages. Philosophical Library. $3.75. 

This book is a good supplementary volume 
to the foregoing “since it speaks of how to play 
Chopin’s works, speaks carefully, speaks prayer- 
fully, composition by composition, almost phrase 
by phrase. The author has a good style, a 
living style, which leads one to weigh sug- 
gestions willingly, even if they are painted in 
emotions personal to the writer. Such instruc- 
tion, fraught with feeling and with fervid imagi- 
nation, is the only possible guidance for a 
playing of Chopin. 

—Hope Stoddard 
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F TOMMY DORSEY were to hold an old 
home week for all the headliners he’s had 
playing or singing with his band, he'd 
need two armored cars for the occasion: one to 
ward off autograph hounds, and the other to 
carry the payroll. Among the bandsmen who’ve 





Louis Belison, percussionist 
in Tommy Dorsey’s Band 


played with him in the past: Charlie Spivak, Ray 
McKinley, and Ray Bauduc; the late Glenn 
Miller once played second trombone to Tommy’s 
first; and the late Bunny Berigan was on his 
roster, too. Vocalists whom Tommy first 
launched with his band include Frank Sinatra, 
Dick Haymes, Jo Stafford, Connie Haines and 
the Pied Pipers. 

While thus providing a showcase for talent, 
Tommy has always hewed to the line in fur- 
nishing music—whether hot, sweet or mixed— 
that is first, last, and always danceable. While 
he’s been doing it, and satisfying the changing 
music-style demands of the last fifteen years, 
Tommy Dorsey’s career has inevitably cut across 
the popular music lanes at a lot of points. He has 
made a flock of movie musicals—the last to date 
entitled “The Fabulous Dorseys.” He’s stacked 
up a pile of recordings. He’s been on the air— 
off and on—for fifteen years. With his brother 
Jimmy, he’s co-proprietor of the Dorsey Brothers 
Music Publishing Company, a useful adjunct for 
two name-band leaders who have a lot to do with 
picking—and making—hit songs. They put 
their imprint on “T'll Never Smile Again,” back 
in 1940. With Frank Sinatra and the Pied 
Pipers singing it with Tommy’s band, it was 
soon on its way to becoming a popular classic. 

Dorsey’s magic touch in turning song hits into 
dance numbers soon became proverbial—and he 
still turns the trick. There is more involved than 
his uncanny ear in picking vocalists, arrangers, 
and players. There is also his own precise and 
beautifully timed delivery on the trombone, 
symptomatic of his sound and true musicianship. 


The Saga of Tommy Dorsey 





Anybody questioning the possibilities of the 
“sliphorn” as a solo instrument would have been 
cured of his doubts if he had heard Tommy 
Dorsey play, with Werner Janssen’s Symphony 
Orchestra in Los Angeles, a trombone concerto 
which Nat Shilkret wrote for Tommy. His 
playing against a symphony on that occasion, 
and his adept solo passages with his band, are 
sufficient to account for the heightened interest 
among young musicians in studying trombone. 
And Tommy’s feeling for the possibilities of his 
chosen instrument are well shown by his recent 
selection of Borodin’s “Polovetsian Dances” for 
popular treatment. The “slides” are very effec- 
tive in conveying the Slavic atmosphere of the 
slow movement of this piece, which Tommy has 
renamed “Twilight,” seeing to it that singable 
lyrics are provided, as well as a mellow, pensive 
arrangement. (See also page 33.) 

Tommy Dorsey’s present highly personal style, 
both as performer and as band leader, is about 
nine-tenths nature, one-tenth art. He learned 
from his bandmaster father, Thomas Dorsey, 
Senior, to play most of the instruments in the 
concert band, specializing at first on trumpet. 
But one night when he had to fill in for a missing 
trombonist, he fell hard for the instrument, and 
has ever since specialized on it. When he first 
started out, with his brother Jimmy, on his 
professional career, he played (in addition to 
stints in sma} combinations of their own), suc- 
cessively with Goldkette, Whiteman, Roger 
Wolfe Kahn, Rudy Vallee, Lennie Hayton, Red 
Nichols, Andre Kostelanetz, Eddie Elkins, and 
the California Ramblers. These among others— 
for in one twelve-month period just before the 
Dorsey Brothers formed their own band, Tommy 
played with twenty-two different outfits. 

It might be thought that after exposure to all 
these styles, Tommy would tend to develop: a 
patchwork delivery of his own. But nothing of 
the kind happened. It’s a little hard to say what 
is the distinctive Dorsey touch in handling a 
piece, but it seems to boil down to: first, a strong, 
decisive rhythmical underpinning, assured by the 
rhythm section working to a very definite beat— 
Tommy’s; then, a splendid balance between the 
other instruments, bringing out the melody line 
clear and strong. And the composite result 
always, as noted earlier, supremely danceable. 


Anybody who wanted to recall the course of 
popular music over the last decade could very 
readily start by refreshing his memory on the 
tunes associated with Dorsey and his band. In 
doing so, he’d also sense the changing styles in 
dance-band idiom, and see how artfully Dorsey 
has kept pace. Here are most of the tunes that 
have sold 37,000,000 Dorsey records. Just for 
fun, how many of them can you give the dates 
for? 

Marie 

Song of India 

Stardust 

I'll Never Smile Again 
Yes, Indeed 

There Are Such Things 





Just As Though You Were Here 
Boogie Woogie 

Down by the Station 

Hawaiian War Chant 

Well, Git It 

It Started All Over Again 


Charlie Spivak, who early in his career 
played with Tommy Dorsey 


I’m Getting Sentimental Over You 
Who? 
The Night We Called It a Day 
All The Things You Are 
I'll Be Seeing You 
Manhattan Serenade 
Bill 
Make Believe 
*  (Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man 
You Are Love 
Until 
Sunny Side of the Street 
Opus No. 1 
Why Do I Love You 

Dorsey claims to have been the first to use, in 
“Marie,” a choral background behind the singer 
and the band. The chorus actually served the 
purpose of an added section of the band— 
woodwind reinforcement, you might call it. But 
the clipped, syncopated delivery, and the tricks 
suggesting “round” singing—these were real 
innovations. 

For the most part, Tommy has been content 
to do the regular thing supremely well. And 
he has succeeded in giving the status of popu- 
lar classics to many of the tunes that he has 
stressed in his repertory. A classic in this sense 
is a tune that its devotees can listen to again and 
again, without tiring of it, always finding 
something new to admire in it each time they 
replay it. In this field, Tommy has proved 
himself a good picker. He has not only helped 
give a lift to many a temporary hit song, but he 
has offered many an assist in promoting a tune 
into the standard class. —S. S. S. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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HE hardy little band still existed. Perhaps 
Te plural, “bands,” would be more apropos. 

A knot of leaders which steadfastly refused 
to kowtow to commercial traditionalism; men 
who were in some instances making mbdney, 
but as often as not operating on capital stashed 
away after previous, and more lucrative, ex- 
periments. Woody Herman readily admitted he 
was not consistently “making a living”; Charlie 
Barnet confessed the past few months had been 
his toughest. Stan Kenton was set to prove him- 
self either the wise old owl or end up just another 
bankrupt sparrow, depending on how his new 
40-piece orchestra could draw in U.-S. concert 
halls during its three-month long 1950 tour. It 
was invigorating to those who dabbled in flatted 
fifths to know the “progressivites” had not sur- 
rendered. 

Them as liked it saccharine could point with 
pride to Guy Lombardo’s 25th anniversary as 
evidence that mickey, the ageless entity, had to 
go neither backward (some said it couldn’t re- 
trogress) nor forward to remain the public favor- 
ite. Artie Shaw turned to the style which 
brought him fame during the late 30s . . . reviv- 
ing “Begin the Beguine,” etc. 

Be-bop still existed, but fewer experienced men 
were fooling around with it. Youngsters, yes, 
but not those who had rediscovered the word 
“swing,” and the style it connoted. It took sup- 
plementals like leopard-skin sportcoats to sell 
bopsters. Frankly, Spade Cooley was a much 
better draw, with a much better show. 

But at least everyone was again afforded a 
chance to get into the act, cut the pie, have at 
the public pocketbook, whichever you will. The 
summer of 1949, possibly to be long remembered 
by economists, was dismissed with a shudder 
by one and all. 

East. Bill Verbout quintet at South Shore Ter- 
race, Merrick, Long Island . . . Joe Sinatra at 
Boston’s Darbury Room; Eddie Smith holds 
at Springfield’s Red Barn . . . MCA scoring in 


the Beantown sector by sending “Danceable 
Jazz” units (Bobby Hackett’s, etc.) to play larger 
house dances on assorted New England cam- 





1949 


With the Dance Bands 


puses . . . Atlantic City’s Million Dollar Pier 
ballroom destroyed by $200,000 blaze. Pier may 
not be re-built. ‘ 

Philly’s Latin Casino using top talent to buck 
the Click . . . Nightery receipts in major cities 
were up by 20 per cent, in spite of fears that 
coal and steel shortages might affect take ... 
New trio (Lee Fields, William Oxman, Edward 
Meister) has taken over Boston’s Latin Quarter 
. . . Art Mooney, no longer handled by Joe 
Glazer, inked by MCA and Joe Galkin. Glaser’s 
ABC signed Henry Busse . . . Decca to build 
a top house band (a la Victor-Ralph Flanagan); 
Dave Kapp, seeking an unknown unit with a 
definite style . . . Norman Granz’ Jazz at the 
Philharmonic troupe will play 65 concerts 
yearly, from now on. Granz will repeat his 
current itinerary Jan. 15-April 1 . . . Tommy 
Tucker ork recording for MGM label. 

Les Paul trio signed by GAC . . . Paul Vig- 
noli ork debuted in Boston; sixteen-piece, all- 
styles unit . . . Eddie Sauter writing for Artie 
Shaw’s new group . . . Leighton Noble released 
from his GAC pact . . . George Sapienza trio 
at Rochester’s Sheraton Hotel . . . Erskine 
Hawkins running a clever “Defense of Swing” 
campaign, playing medley of oldies associated 
with Gabe’s early days at the Savoy, on Blue- 
bird wax, etc. . . . Pittsburgh’s Carnival Lounge 
now housed in the site of former Hollywood 
Show Bar . . . Jerry Mulligan penning a series 
of concert pieces for Elliott Lawrence .. . 
Tommy Dorsey inked to long-term transcription 
contract by Standard ETs . . . Ramoni’s ork 
at NYC’s Hotel ST. Moritz for the season. 

New no-booze-served nightery, in Philadel- 
phia, to use names, on two-week basis, from 
Jolly Joyce agency. Spot is named Seimon’s 950 
Club .. . Louis’ Cafe, Boston, dropped local wire, 
is using floor shows and local bands for three- 
week stints. Wally’s Paradise, same city, open 
again, with Art Foxall’s quintet on the stand .. - 
Sam Donahue and Alvino Rey have forsaken big 
band instrumentation. Both now head combos, 
Sam a sextet, Rey an octet .. . Jack Teagarden 
to stay with Louis Armstrong for another year, 






‘ at least . . . Doc Richardson resigned from the 


Willard Alexander fold . . . Palace Theatre, New 
Britain, Conn., using flesh. 

Polka maestro Johnny Pecon being handled 
by GAC ... Rajah Theatre, Reading, Pa., now 
a vaude house . . . Buddy Rich temporarily aban- 
doned plans for his own crew by joining Norman 
Granz’ JATP .. . In Philly: George Sommer 
at Turner Hall; Leo Zollo, Wagner’s; Art 
Wendell, The Oakes; Buddy Lawrence, Bombay; 
Joseph J. Joyce, Slo Club; Phil Lawrence, 
Musicians’ Ballroom; Mickey Palmer, Subur- 
ban Mammeth . .. Art Mooney, now a publisher 
(Clover), also built an eight-act vaude package 
to use with his band for tours . . . Bob Crosby 
nixed overtures from NYC’s Strand Theatre to 
trek east as permanent emcee of the flickery’s 
stage shows. 

New York City. Monte Carlo, reopened, is 
operated by maestro Dick Gasparre and booked 
by Leonard Green . . . Eddy Duchin into the 


' Capitol Theatre Dec. 22 or 29 . . . GAC prexy 


Tom Rockwell in Manhattan until Dec. 1... 
Trumpeter Bill Dillard singing, acting, and 
playing in Marc Blitzstein’s musical “Regina” 
. . » Jimmy Featherstone ork opened at Rose- 
land Ballroom Nov. 11 for four weeks, with 
four weeks options . .. GAC invaded the Hotel 
Astor, booking Hugo Malan’s combo into the 
hostel’s Broadway Cocktail Lounge. Previously 
the spot was MCA’s, completely . . . East Side 
hotel, the Shelbourne, unveiled its new room, 
booked by Freddie Fields of the Greshler office 
. . . Birdland, nightery, to open on site of the 
Clique, didn’t. Owners Joe and Sol Kaplan 
and Monte Kay were trying to sell the spot at 
press-time . . . Alvy West’s “Little Band” set to 
record for Decca. Likewise, Louis Prima will 
henceforth cut for Mercury. Prima was also 
mulling a new agency ... Bob Astor, both 
broken legs mended, set about reorganizing a 
big band. 

South. Mother Kelly’s, Miami, sold to a Chi- 
cago group led by Pete Arnold. Chez Paree | 
also peddled . . . Volume of show business con- 
struction was off during mid-1949, compared to 


























1948 figures . . . Copa City, Miami Beach, to 
reopen Dec. 1. S. L. Kramer is the new op 
. . . Buddy Ryland’s seventeen-piece band re- 
turned to Stephen F. Austin College, Nacog- 
doches, Texas, after summer one-nighters . . . 
Pianist Alec Templeton shared stand with Dixie- 
lander Sharkey Bonano in N. O. at concert last 
month . . . Little Jack Little holds with trio at 
Miami’s Robert Richter Hotel . . . Ray Morton 
ork at the Mural Room, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
indefinitely . . . Orrin Tucker, Blue Barron, and 
Charlie Spivak due in Dallas this month, with 
Barron returning for date in December. Tex 
Beneke into Louann’s, same city, Nov. 28... 
Midwest. Don Pablo ork was primarily re- 
sponsible for Reid’s Casino (Detroit) reverting 
to weekly basis . . . Hal Munro band at Glass 
House, Graemere Hotel, Chicago, indefinitely 
. . » Hammond organist Marie Patri at the 
Tropics Room, Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, 
Mo., through late November or longer .. . 
George Devine has leased the Million-Dollar 
Ballroom, housed in Milwaukee’s Eagle’s Club, 
for another five years . . . National Ballroom 
Operators Association, in convention, agreed 
that disc jockeys have hurt terpery takes . . 
Detroit, statistics say, has the maddest mob of 
Dixie. fans extant . . . Ex-leader Ace Brigode 
operating a ballroom at Chippewa Lake Park 
(Ohio). 

Saxist Sidney Bechet now living in France, 
permanently, he says . . . Aragon Ballroom, 
Cleveland, using names again . . . Chicago 
pianist Howard Legare playing jazzman Max 
Miller’s “Fantasia for the Unconscious” on con- 
cert tour this year . . . Buddy Fields, vet MCA 






































booker, retired from that agency’s Detroit * West. Castle Jazz Band went on three-night 


branch . . . ABC re-signed maestros Randy 
Brooks and Ina Ray Hutton (who are also man 
and wife) . . . Alice McMahon’s Indiana Roof, 
Indianapolis, returned to four-day week .. . 
Bob Christ’s Casino, Quincy, Ill., cut to three- 
day operation . . . Raymond Scott quintet at 
Cleveland’s Hollenden Hotel through Dec. 1 
. . .« Art Kassel ork disbanded for its yearly 
hiatus in California. 

Cleveland’s Western Reserve College began 
jazz lectures, using live musicians . . . Vibist 
Milt Jackson and trumpeter Buddy Childers 
joined the Herman Herd . . . ABC and MCA 
execs huddling with orksters, urging a general 
reduction in size of bands . . . Phil Brown, 
ex-W. Alexander veepee, in booking business 
for himself in Cleveland . . . Harmonicats 
signed by Mecury. 

Chicago. Trombonist George Brunies merged 
with leader Johnny Lane at the Sky Club... 
Danny Alvin’s fine two-beat gang still at Rup- 
neck’s . . . Beige Room, Pershing Hotel, south- 
side, a cold deal evidently . . . Charlie Agnew 
in again at the Lotus Room, La Salle Hotel .. . 
Lionel Hampton for the week of Nov. 21 at 
the Loop’s Blue Note . . . Jimmy Palmer has 
reorganized, with a mickey band this time . . 

Babe Wagner, territory leader, died . . . Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, after a quite profitable 
summer using expensive names, will continue 
to do so: Wayne King in Nov. 15, to stay until 
Christmas at $9,000 weekly plus the chance to 
air his NBC-TV opus from the stand . . . Pian- 
ist George Shearing’s quintet opens at the 
northside Silhouette Nov. 15, for three weeks. 


basis at Portland’s Hy-Mac Club. Group still 
slices Dixie for the Castle label which it owns 
. .. Drummer Mel Torme, who will portray , 
bellhop in his newest flick, “Duchess of Idaho,” 
has completed a 24-minute concerto . . . Sal 
Carson ork opened at Hoberg’s Borrego Springs, 
San Diego County, Calif., Nov. 15 . . . Benny 
Strong inked p. m. contract with Don Haynes 
. . . Stan Kenton, recording a new album of 
“Innovations in Modern Music for 1950” for 
Capitol this month, will tour U. S. stages for 
three months, beginning in February, carrying 
stage setting, special lighting, and crew. Be- 
cause Stan’s GAC contract had expired it was 
thought he might book dates himself. His 
weekly payroll nut will approach $10,000. Pete 
Rugolo will again arrange . . . Victor Young 
co-authored sco:e for the musical “A La Carte,” 
which opened at L. A.’s ‘El Capitan Theatre 
Nov. 16. Show will move east if a success . ,, 
Capitol Records hired Max Steiner, ex-WB 
music chief. 

TD’s Casino Gardens open two nights a 
week . . . Harry James reorganized to open at 
the Hollywood Palladium Nov. 22 . . . Benny 
Goodman to concertize in Manila, P. L., this 
month, for several dates. Will also touch 
Hawaii . . . Merle Carlson doing great at the 
Admiral Kidd Officers’ Club, San Diego. 

Freddie Slack ork used in a U-I short pro 
duced ‘by Will Cowan .. . Charlie Barnet 
dropped his band—completely—to enter the 
booking business as a member of Carlos Gastel’s 
staff. 

—TED HALLOCK. 
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Made only of top grade selected 
French cane, for Bb Clarinet, 
Alto Sax and Tenor, in a com- 
plete range of playing strengths. 
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1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET 
vf PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TONE IN MUSIC” 


Custom-Built Quality — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 
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NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
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LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
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New York City: HA 6-0108 
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Contents 
Taking A Chance On Love 
The Wang Wang Bives 
Vibraphone Bives 
S'ng, Sing, Sing 
Whispering 


Tiger Rag 

One O'Clock Jump 
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Stompin’ At The Savoy 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
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Composers’ Column 


We greet Charles E. Ives on the 
gcasion of his seventy-fifth birth- 
day (October 20th), A pioneer al- 
ways, he has been willing to forego 
any sensational momentary success 
gained through resort to mere tricks 
for the steady and lasting recog- 
nition based on true worth. How- 
gard Taubman writes of him in a 


IVES 


CHARLES E. 


“Ives told a friend 
that his debt to his wife was as 
great as that to his father (‘Pa 
taught me what I know’) for she 
never told him ‘to be good and 
write something nice that people 


recent interview, 


would like.’ She supported him in 
his conviction that he must write 
as he felt.” So Ives “tried to con- 


vey the truth of natural sounds: the 
echoes made by old instruments, the 
dashing harmonies of two bands 
passing each other on a holiday and 
playing different tunes, the shrill- 
ness of children’s voices on a picnic 
by the river.” 


Walter Hendl will lead the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra when it pre- 
sents November 20th Bohuslav 
Martinu’s Third Piano Concerto. 
Rudolf Firkusny will be the piano 
soloist. 


“Period Suite” by Abram Chasins, 
which was given its premiere by 
the NBC Symphony under Milton 
Katims, will be played in March by 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 


Hans Schwieger will conduct per- 
formances of Francis Buebendorf’s 
“Passacaglia in B minor” with the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
at its regular subscription series 
concerts January 24th and 25th. Mr. 
Buebendorf is a member of the 
graduate faculty of the Kansas City 





Conservatory of Music. 
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Samuel Barber has completed a 
Piano Sonata which will be pub- 
lished and performed for the first 
time during the current season. 
Paul Creston has written a new 
work for string orchestra called 
“Homage,” which will be intro- 
duced by the Indianapolis Sym- 
phone Ofchestra under Fabien Sevit- 
zky. Creston has also completed a 
piano concerto which will have its 
premiere later this season in Paris 
with Earl Wild playing the piano 
part and Chauncey Kelly, the Amer- 
ican conductor, conducting the work. 





The new short orchestral work by 
David Diamond called “The Enor- 
mous Room,” and based on ideas in 
the book of the same title by E. E. 
Cummings, will have its premiere 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra this month. It will also be 
played this season by the orchestras 
of San Francisco and Cleveland. 
Gian-Carlo Menotti is putting the 
finishing touches to his opera, “The 
Consul,” and it is scheduled for a 
production later this season. 





William Schuman has completed 
a score of a work that was commis- 
sioned by the Louisville Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and will be pre- 
miered in Louisville on January 5. 
Mr, Schuman has also completed a 
new Violin Concerto which will 
have its premiere February, 1950, 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Isaac Stern playing the solo 
part and Charles Munch conducting. 





John Alden Carpenter has written 
a new work for symphonic orchestra 
called “Carmel Concerto” which 
will be introduced by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under Leo- 
pold Stokowski on November 20. 


Norman Dello Joio has been an- 
nounced as recipient of the 1948-49 
New York Critics’ Circle Award for 
his orchestral composition, “Varia- 
tions, Chaconne and Finale.” Also 
his “New York Profiles,” a new 
work for chamber orchestra com- 
missioned by the Musical Arts So- 
ciety of La Jolla, will receive its 
world premiere August 21st under 
the baton of Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, 
the society’s musical director. 





Alan Shulman, who is the ’cellist 
of the Stuyvesant Quartet, has com- 
posed a cello concerto which Leon- 
ard Rose will play with the New 
York Philharmonic Society this 
season. 





NEW TONEX 
SHADOW MUTE 


New and different tonal effect 
because of Acoustic Filter! 


From Selmer,and endorsed by Selmer, 
comes this new ToneX Shadow Mute 
for trombone, trumpet, and cornet 
. designed by Selmer technicians 
to be an actual part of the player’s 
instrument. 
The only mute with an acoustic filter! 
Without buzz or metallic tone, it 
retains all the tonal beauty of open-horn tone, yet it 
cuts volume so that your instrument sounds far away. 
Over the mike, it gives the trumpet a violin quality .. . 
the trombone a cello effect. Used with a complete brass 
section, ToneX Shadow Mute is great for stop-time 
ensemble work, and for backgrounds behind singing or 
playing. Tuning is excellent. 
AVAILABLE NOW. New ToneX Shadow Mutes are at 
your music dealer’s now. Just give them one trial! 
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Lawrence E. Tode, Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra 


Jack MacKay, Minneapolis Symphony 


Wayne S&S. Clark, San Antonio Symphony 


J. Purcell, 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


R. Hilts, 
Oklahoma. Symphony 


Orchestra 


George T. Rhode 
Indianapolis Symp 


G. Paulis, L. van Haney, A. Ostrander, 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


RRIVED at the Juilliard School of Music to interview Roger Smith, teacher 
at that conservatory and first trombonist in the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, 
I found I had neglected to take down his room number. The school office 
was closed for the evening. I spent the half-hour from six to six-thirty passing 
along the corridors of the six floors of the conservatory, ear cocked toward one door 
after another, listening for trombone sounds. Piano and strings and_ percussion 
were passed up after a single chord or clash. But what was that, explosive and 
ear-tingling? No, not a trombone. And that, nasal and sinuous? Not a trombone, 
either. And that, brilliant and metallic? Again not a trombone. Door after door; 
past muffled staccatos, shivering arpeggios, incisive triads, tenuous legatos. And 
then suddenly something like a voice, but fuller. Tone noble and sonorous. Digni 
fied. I thought of those balconies of the Middle Ages, where the evening how 
was ushered in by a choir of instruments. I thought of dim-aisled cathedrals, o 
pilgrims marching, of angels. chanting. I thought of trombones. I walked in. 
Mr. Smith chatted on to me about the trombone indulgently, as one does 
about a favorite child. A bit about the trombone’s history: it goes way, way back, 
in fact, is the only instrument that has from the beginning of the modern era 
(circa 1500) to the present time retained its essential characteristics. The Italian 
painter, Matteo di Giovanni, whose death occurred in 1495, depicted the first trom- 
bone in modern form. (Since the bell did not expand so widely it probably hada 
“chamber-music” tone.) By the middle of the Sixteenth Century these instruments 
were playing chorales from the towers, and at street level were enlivening wedding 
receptions, festivals, state occasions. They accompanied at church services, too. 
The trombone, which has played so vivid a role, is simple enough in structure. 
Two-thirds of its length is made up of cylindrical tubing, the remaining third of 
gradual expansion of the bell. It operates, like all other wind instruments, on the 
longer-the-pipe-the-deeper-the-tone principle. Some clever Italian working with the 
tuning slide of his trumpet back in the Fourteenth Century discovered that shoving 
in the slide raised the tone and thereby hit upon a way of forming a scale accurate 
in pitch and comparatively easy to negotiate. So the trombone, conditioned in its 
intonation entirely by the player’s sense of pitch—look! no valves, no keys—was 
evolved. Don’t get the idea, though, that the more than three octaves the trombone 
encompasses mean thirty-odd stops for semitones up the length of the slide. Noth 
ing of the sort. Seven semitones only are arrived at by the process of sliding out 
the trombone (in the early trombone there were but four semitones). These seven 
halting places are called positions. (The “first” position is with the slide closed. 


R. Jones, D. Clark, A. Kreuzer, 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 


Allen Kofsky, 
Kansas City Philha 
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Dorothy Ziegler, 
t, Louis Symphony 
J. Orosz, J. Coffey, L. Hansotte, J. Reichman, 


J. Swallow, C. Horspool, G. Colt, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Utah Symphony Orchestra 
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ch nudge outward of the U-pipe lowers the tone by a semitone.) The positions 
moduce, directly and via harmonics, the following notes: 
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The complete practical compass of the instrunient is as in “A” below. The “pedal” 
wnes (see “B” below) are hard to produce and rarely used. 


FYrom™m —> au sen . 
. ” ‘-S> William Gibson, 
er et ; Pittsburgh Symphony 
Because of its basis in harmonic rather than scale sequence, the trombone 
doesn't thrive on fast-moving parts or on passages that require quick changes in 
direction. Composers who do call for this “bicycle pump” technique just aren’t 
“oring properly for the instrument. Since the player’s tonal judgment is the sole | S. Miller, E. Roman, 
guide to correct playing, a trombonist without a good ear is a contradiction in terms. Kansas City Orchestra Pittsburgh Symphon 
Apianist or a guitarist (the latter has the frets to help him) might get by for a 
; lime at least with but a hazy sense of pitch. Not so a trombonist. He has to know 
ning third of . ; ; 
his semitones like a mother knows her children. Legato offers the trombonist some 
nents, on the}... eS > 
ine witht lificulty, too. He masters it through careful control of his breath, thus covering 
that shoul he halt required between notes to allow for shifting of the slide. This “invisible” 
saa accu method of bridging the gap between two notes is often called “portamento.” Glis- 
roe d in is undo is another story. The trombone can do glissando fine! More about that later. 
> keveiie The special tone color of the trombone—dignified, solemn, rich and smooth 
; -is attributable in part at least to the mouthpiece, which is larger than that of the 
the trombone ; A ‘ 
slide. Noth immpet. (The trombone is considered the bass of the trumpet.) The trombone 
f sliding out’ @Pable of a tremendous tone, when the player gives it full wind, as well as of 
if . tty OE . : 
6 xarcely audible pianissimos. 


These seven ; : “bee ‘ 
elide cloud The trombone hasn’t any flaws in its structure. Well, hardly any. There’s 


Alvin Rogers, 
Louisville Orchestra 


that little matter of the outer moving slide being just a bit larger than the inner one A. Demske, D. Holzhausen, 
= 8) . Buffalo Philharmonic Indianapolis Sym. 


D. Ziegler, G. Merello, K. Kahila, E. Adam (tuba), 


R. Boyd, W. Burkhart, M. Dittert, 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
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Roger Smith, 1st trombone, 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 


over which it works. Necessarily so, of course. 
Bécause of this, some notes have a tendency to 
“break” and have to be essayed rather carefully. 


About holding the instrument. The left 
hand, held at the juncture of the bell and slide, 
near the mouthpiece, bears the weight and 
steadies the instrument, while the right. hand 
manipulates the slide. The trombone requires 
much less care than, say, the reed instruments. 
Gordon Pulis*, solo trombonist of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony, tells me some players 
lubricate the slide with facial cream. Maintain 
it stays on longer than oil. Some use a special 
spray. In any case, they have to clean it all 
off every week and put on a new application. 

Trombones are made in different sizes. Those 
principally in use in our symphony orchestras 
are the tenor trombone (see range in foregoing 
example) and the bass trombone. The bass in- 
strument has a larger bore (diameter of tubing), 
a larger bell and a larger mouthpiece. Also it 
almost invariably has an “F” attachment. What 
actually happens in such instruments is this: 


*The writer has Mr. Pulis to thank for 
valuable pointers in preparing this article 
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Russ Morgan 





Charlies Zam, .bass; Eugene Manson, 2nd; 
George Garstick, 1st. Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra 


you push your left thumb on what is called the 
“thumb key” and it turns a little rotary valve 
which gives access to about four feet (of course 
bent around) of extra tubing, namely the “F 
valve.” Among other advantages this extra 
tubing releases the four notes between the lower 
E and the pedal notes, namely: 
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Otherwise the ranges of the bass and tenor trom- 
bones are the same. The “F” attachment, inci- 
dentally, appears often in tenor trombones, too. 
In other words, any trombone can be fitted with 
one. Trombones which play for opera, with 
their added responsibilities, have it almost of 
necessity. About one-third of symphony trom- 
bones have it. 

About the trombone’s emergence in symphony 
orchestras. Among the earliest instances of its 
use in ensembles are .G. Gabrieli’s “Sacrae 
symphoniae” written around 1600 and scored 
for cornetti, trombones, bassoons and strings. 
Gluck was the first to particularize the trom- 
bone. In the aria “Divinité du Styx” of his 
“Alceste” he used it for accompanying chords. 
By writing for it in three parts he established a 
custom adhered to down to the present day. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart scored for 
trombone generously in their operas but not in 
their symphonic works. Bach never allowed it 
a solo part as he did practically every other in- 
strument, considered it as just a support for the 
voices. Mozart gave the trombone prominence 
both in his “The Magic Flute” and “Don Gio- 
vanni.” (Note the statue music in the latter 
opera, for choir of three trombones, one trom- 





Jack Teagarden 














Gordon Pulis, ist trombone, 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 


bone supplying the melody, the other two the 
background. ) 


It was left to Beethoven to discover the full 
scope of the trombone’s power. When he wanted 
to give a sense of vast jubilant strength in the 
last movement of his Fifth Symphony (com- 
posed in 1808) he brought in the trombones, 
adding them to the sum total of all the other 
instruments. He used them also to marvelous 
effect in his Sixth and Ninth. With the prog- 
ress of the Nineteenth Century music lovers 
began to accept the trombone in its role of might 
and grandeur as well as in its role of devotion 
and purity. 

Schubert used the trombone in his later sym- 
phonies. A fine example of its possibilities as a 
solo instrument appears in the last movement 
of his “C Major Symphony.” Weber showed 
(in his operas) what wonders it could perform 
in soft harmony. 

Hector Berlioz, though, more than any other, 
was responsible for the trombone’s full use. He 
continually shouted its praises. “It can chant 
like a choir of priests,” he wrote. “It can 


(Continued on page twenty-four) 
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News Nuggets 


Mayhew Lake, if he were not so 
‘busy turning out new compositions 
and arrangements, could well look 
back on a life rich in musical 
achievement. There is hardly a 
symphony orchestra in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico that does 
not list a number of his composi- 
tions in its repertoire. His arrange- 
ments alone make ‘his fame secure. 
Probably the best known of these is 
“The Evolution of Dixie.” Among 
the most beautiful of them may be 
numbered “The Easter Fantasy,” 
“Love Suite,” “Indian Summer 
Suite,” “Jubilee Overture,” and the 
“Cosmopolitan Overture.” At least 
3,000 works are listed as composed 
or arranged by him. 


Perhaps Mr. Lake’s greatest pride, 
though, is his pupils. These in- 
clude many who have gained top 
positions in symphony orchestras, 
in the Goldman band, and the Met- 
sopolitan Opera House Orchestra. 
Thirty-two music supervisors in 
New Jersey schools have at one time 
or another been his pupils. 


The tenth annual meeting of the 
Conference of Eastern Canadian 
Locals was held in Montreal on 
October 18, 1949. A large delega- 
tion was in attendance and several 
locals sent representatives for the 
first time. Deliberations were most 
friendly throughout and many and 
varied subjects were discussed dur- 
ing the two sessions held during the 
day. The question of exchange of 
musicians between Europe and this 
country was discussed as well as 
various other items affecting Ca- 
nadian business and its relations 
with foreign countries. The Feder- 
ation was represented by Executive 
Officer Walter M. Murdoch, and 
Ontario and Quebec by Provin- 
cial Officers W. J. Sweatman of 
Brantford, Ontario, and S. P. Dun- 
lop of Montreal, Quebec, both offi- 
cial representatives of the Feder- 
ation for these two provinces. The 
incumbent officers were returned in 
office by acclamation; they are: 
W. J. Sweatman as president, Don 
Romanelli, Local 149, as vice-presi- 
dent, Ed. Charette as secretary. 
Local 406 was congratujated for the 
very fine meeting preparéd and the 
care taken in the preparation of the 
entertainment and comfort of the 
delegates and their guests. 


A new short opera, “Dream in 
Spades,” by Serge Hovey, Califor- 
Mia composer, was introduced 
October 20th by the Philadelphia 
Chamber Opera Society. 
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Trombone in Our Orchestras - 


(Continued from page twenty-two) 


threaten, lament, ring a funeral knell, raise a 
hymn of glory, break, forth into frantic cries or 
sound its dread flourish to awaken the dead or 
to rouse the living.” He was beyond bounds 
indignant at the attempt “to impoverish and 
degrade a magnificent individuality, to make a 
hero into a slave or buffoon.” He followed up 
words with acts. In his “Symphonie Funebre 
et Triomphale”* the “Funeral Oration” is en- 
trusted largely to the solo trombone. He even 
employed the difficult pedal notes for special 
effects in his “Requiem.” In fact, he scored 
generously for it even when hampered by lack 
of adequate players. “We have the misfortune 
in Paris,” he wrote in 1843, “to be utterly de- 
prived of the bass trombone. It is not taught 
at the Conservatoire and no trombone player 
has yet been willing to acquire its familiar prac- 
tice. Even down to today French composers 
have preferred to write for three tenor trom- 
bones where their colleagues in most other coun- 
tries except Italy write for two tenors and a 
bass.” 

Wagner was another intelligent champion of 
the trombone. He brought out its dignified 


“parade” tone in the Chorus of the Pilgrims in 
his “Tannhauser” Overture and underlined its 
intensely dramatic qualities in the Prelude to 
Act III of “Lohengrin”: 











The solemn compact between Wotan and the 
Giants in the second scene of “Das Rheingold” 
is carried through to the tones of trombones 
playing in stirring unison. 

Through Berlioz’ and Wagner’s solicitude the 
trombone had by the late Nineteenth Century 
become fully established as a member of the 
orchestra. 

Brahms developed ,understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of the instrument and used them to 
good purpose in his choral works and sym- 
phonies. The following theme: 
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*This was originally written for band. 





Roger 
Smith played it as soloist with the Goldman Band 
in its premiere in America in 1947. 


George Phillips, 
Portiand Symphony 


S. R. Rosenberg, 
Louisville Orchestra 


from thé Finale of Brahms’ First Symphony in 
C minor shows how like magnificent, sonorous 
voices the trombones can be made to sound out. 
Listen to them also emerging in the finale of 
his “Fourth.” Verdi was not far behind. Wit- 
ness the triumphal march from his “Aida.” 

Symphony orchestras today employ usually 
at least three trombones: two tenors and a 
bass. Modern composers use the trombone more 
for special effects, less for bolstering up other 
instruments. Prokofiev, for instance, uses glis- 
sando to good purpose in his “Cinderella” 
ballet. Elgar and Holst score knowingly for 
the instrument. Stravinsky broke away from 
the traditional use of three trombones moving 
about in chordal progressions and scored—in his 
Violin Concerto and Symphony of Psalms—for 
a single trombone to relieve the monotony of 
double basses and cellos played in octaves. Paul 
Creston’s Fantasy for Trombone and Orchestra, 
commissioned by the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
is to be played by that organization this season 
with their first trombonist, Robert Marsteller, 
as soloist. 

When we come to trombones in our swing 
orchestras we hit a snag. Not that they aren’t 
valuable here, too. They are more than valu- 
able. They are indispensable. But one might 
almost say they are not the same instrument 
we have been discussing. Concert-goers grown 
accustomed to the trombone’s noble sonorities 
in Brahms or Beethoven works can scarcely 
even place the instrument when they hear it 
in a swing band. Perhaps on the principle of 
Puritans taking to Bohemianism most ardently, 
once they have deflected, the trombone in its 
jazz phase does exactly what it is not supposed 
to ‘do in symphonic orchestras. It slides. It 
puffs. It burps. It glissandos. It swells. It 
has a wonderful time giving vent to all the 
peculiar characteristics it so carefully restrains 
in the symphony orchestra. With no other 
instrument does function vary so widely accord- 
ing to whether its players are of the symphonic 
or swing group. This makes it of course not 
only highly individualistic in the jazz ensemble. 
It is,sometimes spectacular to the point of im- 
balance. Listen to its sardonic scooping. Listen 
to its blaring, its raucous comments. Listen to 
it upsetting every convention, snorting down 
every dictum. It thrusts in a mute and projects 
an entirely new tone. It makes a vibrato. It 
slides a,vibrato. It travels incognito as a trum- 
pet in the high registers. It punctuates melody 
with hilarious gulps. It oozes the bluest of blues. 
In short, the “push pipe” is to modern jazz what 
the Pan’s pipes were in the pastoral setting. It 
sets the tone. It is the thing. 





E. Erwin, 
New Orleans Symphony 


E. Kleinhammer, 
Chicago Symphony 


In its jazz role it has had aylengthy line of 
protagonists. Jimmy Harrison (he died jp 
1931) who consciously adapted his style to the 
great jazz trumpeters, King Oliver and Louis 
Armstrong, gained a melodic style till then up. 
known by jazz trombonists: Jack Teagarden 
learned from Harrison; and Teagarden’s easy 
effects, his sonority, his trills have in turn ip- 
fluenced others. Tommy Dorsey turned both’ 
to Harrison and Teagarden but then turned 
back to himself, creating an individual style. 
In Floyd O’Brien swing found a trombonist 
with a real sense of ensemble playing and a true 
melodic line. Then there are of course Dicky 
Wells (his playing has an exuberance that turns 
easily into explosiveness); Jay C. Higginbotham, 
his style characterized as “violent, savage,” who 
can tumble more notes into a given split second 
than any other one push-piper, and Albert 
Wynn, known for the sobriety of his playing. 
Then those Ellington men, “Tricky Sam” and 
Lawrence Brown, the former recognized by his 
“jungle style,” the latter by his melodic inven- 
tiveness. James Young, especially at home in 
the high register of his instrument, where his 
tones are both piercing and soft, and Russ 
Morgan playing—well “in the Morgan manner.” 
Then there’s Miff Mole, one of the first to create 
a style of his own. Bill Harris, who was with 
Woody Herman, plays a valve trombone. This 
instrument deserves a bit of comment. The 
valve trombone is fitted with extensions of the 
pipe which can be “turned on and off,” so to 
speak, and which give the same added scope 
as the “positions” give for the sliding trombone. 
These instruments, while they gain in technical 
efficiency, lose somewhat in purity of tone. 


A certain amount.of bemoaning is heard in 
symphonic camps re the “cheapening” effects 
of the jazz trombonist, but the franker members 
of the classical contingency admit—nay, insist— 
that the technical advances of the jazz player 
have brought symphonic players to their toes, 
have made modern composers score more rigor- 
ously with greater reliance on the trombonist’s 
technical facilities. 


Christian Darnton :> his “You and Music” 
puts it succinctly when he says, “Many of the 
feats of virtuosity executed by jazz players may 
smack of the vaudeville stunt. Nevertheless, 
the remarkable agility which first-class players 
show, as well as their ability to produce notes 
at the top extreme of the instruments’ com- 
passes, has set a wholesomely high standard for 
the orchestral player.” 


—Hope Stoddard. 








. Donald R. Goodwin, 
Portland Symphony * 
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Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








THE GREAT SOLILOQUY 
HAMLET: 


To be, or not to be: that is the ques- 
tion: 

Whether ’tis 
suffer 

The slings and arrows of 
fortune, 


nobler in the mind to 
outrageous 


sea of 


Or to take arms against a 
troubles, 
And by opposing end them. To die, to 


sleep; 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand nat- 

ural shocks 

flesh is heir to, ’tis a 

mation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: aye, 
there’s the rub 

For in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal 
coil, 

Must give us pause; there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life; 

For who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's 
contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law’s 
delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 


That consum- 


That patient merit of the wnworthy 
takes, 

When he himself might his quietus 
make 


With a bare bodkin? Who would far- 
dels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after 
death, 

The undiscovered country 
bourn 

No traveler returns, puzzles the will, 

And rather makes us bear those ills we 


from whose 


have 

Than fly to others that we know not 
of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of 
us all, 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, 


And enterprises of great pith and 
moment 
With this regard their currents turn 


awry 
And lose the name of action. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


In the earlier zone of our Feder- 
ation officialdom we contracted a 
friendship which we have ever 
cherished. Our meeting occasions 
have been few and far between. But 
memory wings are seldom ham- 
pered by interfering impedimenta. 
We refer to A. R. Teta, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, secretary of the 
United States Army and Navy 
Bandmen’s Association—who has 
been a rising and more glamorous 
star in national military affairs 
with each passing year. We deeply 
appreciate copy of the Army and 
Navy Musician—a newsy and highly 
informative periodical, which can 
be perused with profit by all per- 
sons interested in that branch of 
our national government. 


Some one sounded a note of 
marked felicity in coining the 
phrase-—““Musie under the stars!” 
It is one of sacred origin. Back 
yonder when the earth was without 
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form, and void, and chaos was the 
keynote of the indescribable scene, 
the curtain was lifted on a new 
world. And since that creative hour 
language has been enriched by the 
declaration, “The morning stars 
sang together.” 

And the stars are still singing. 

The inspired writer adds on the 
phrase—“And all the sons of God 
shouted for joy!” For evidentiary 
proof see the thirty-eighth chapter 
of the book of Job and the seventh 
verse. 


The Major Chord, official organ 
of Local 35, Reading, Pa., has been 
under the sad necessity of an- 
nouncing the passing of George J. 
Haller, a veteran member of that 
organization. To his memory, 
Chairman George W. Snyder, me- 
morial committee chairman, pays 
the following tribute: 

“We never realize how dear a friend 
is to us until death takes away such 
a person from our midst. In life we 
think one man is a prince, another a 
minister, a third a servant, and so on. 
Difference of rank and environment 
gives every man his part to play. We 
know that our friend George always 
tried to play his part in his humble 
way, and we have nothing but kind 
words for him. . 

He was not only a worthy person 
locally, but played a very fine part at 
many of our Penn-Del-Mar Confer- 
ences, at many of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor Conven- 
tions, and was quite an influence in 
shaping the objectives and policies of 
the Union Label League of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which conferences he acted 
as the delegate of Local 135 for many 
years, 

We surely will miss him. 

A timely and appropriate tribute 
of appreciation. 


Former President Herbert Hoover 
offers a worthwhile suggestion in 
the observation, “We need to think 
less about the next election and 
more about the next generation.” 


An inspirational background of 
musical tradition enshrouds Pitts- 
burgh, home of Local 60, long con- 
spicuous in the arena of the na- 
tional American Federation of Musi- 
cians. In a recent issue of that 
Local’s official organ, President Hal 
Davis reviews the summer season 
of band activity. From it we glean 
the following score: 

During the months of July, August 
and the first week of September, the 
city of Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh 
Musical Society jointly. sponsored a 
series of 88 concerts in 13 city parks. 
The city sponsored 43 of these con- 
certs plus two concerts donated free 
by large industrial organizations, 
while the Local in turn sponsored 43 
concerts. The city in its concerts 
employed a total of 1,260 men and the 
Local for its concerts employed a total 
of 920 men. Over and above these 
city concerts, the Local sponsored an 
additional 22 engagements in various 
veterans’ hospitals, state institutions, 
juvenile detention home, etc. In doing 
this, we employed an additional 393 
men. This makes a total of 1,313 men 


Like many other “big league” 
musicians, Freddie Ohms, who 
has done stints with Billy Butter- 
field, Fred Waring, Kay Kayser 
and many others, chooses a 
HOLTON Trombone. 

He knows his Holton Trorabone is 


acoustically designed to give him 
that extra tonal brilliance, added 






power, and 
freedom of 
response sought after by today’s 
top stylists. Yes, like many 
other prominent musicians that 
play Holtons, Freddie Ohms 
takes a ride on the chorus— 


me SWING is 7” yoron! 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


322 CHURCH STREET 


ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 














BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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SETS SMART SAX PACE 
IN VIRGINIA WURST ‘pesutones’comBo 


One of the liveliest combos 
around these days. is the 
‘““Debutones,”’ all-girl 
aggregation headed by 
Virginia Worst, former 
lead trombonist with 
Ada Leonard. Get in on 
one of their sessions if 
you can, and listen to 
Gloria Ryan’s singing 
Buescher “400” alto 
sax. ““My ‘400’ is ideal 
for our combo,” says 
Gloria. “It performs 
beautifully for all type 
numbers.” Try a Bue- 
scher yourself, at your 
dealer's. 
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Above: TERRY SNYDER, 
featured drummer on the 
Chesterfield Supper Club 
and other NBC radio and 
television shows. 





Right: FREDDIE GRUBER, 
brilliant young drummer 
with the new Buddy De 
Franco band. 


* Artists look to Leedy for top‘ quality drums and 
drummers’ instruments because Leedy equipment ts 
built to highest quality standards...not down to a price! 


NEW CATALOG OF DRUMS, ACCESSORIES 


Packed with pictures of all the latest Leedy drums, 
tympani, mallet instruments and drummers’ acces- 
sories . . . complete with prices. See your Leedy 
dealer... or write direct today 
for your free copy. No obliga- 
tion. Address Leedy Drums, 
1105, Elkhart, 


Department Indiana. 


Send 10 fo adaress above for 
an autographed photb of Terry 
Snyder or Freddie Gruber. 








employed by the Local through the 
medium of the Recording-Transcrip- 
tion Fund engagements since June of 
this year, which, plus the 1,260 men 
employed by the city of Pittsburgh 
for its portion of the park concerts, 
makes a grand total of 2,573 men em- 
ployed to date through the city con- 
certs and Recording - Trans®ription 
Fund jobs. 

Needless to say, 
secured from these 
aided our business 
helped stave off the unemployment 
situation to a certain extent. There 
are still additional funds available 
from the Recording - Transcription 
Fund and we propose to honor each 
request for employment from this 
fund as it was received as soon as 
we possibly can, and will continue to 
do so until the fund is depleted. We 
ask those of you who have not as yet 
participated in employment from this 
fund to be patient. You have not 
been forgotten, and we will comply 
with your request as soon as humanly 
possible. 

This is not the picture of an 
oasis in a far-flung desert. It is 
an example which practically every 
state in the Union can duplicate 
with impressive and notable suc- 
eess. True, Pittsburgh is rich in 
musical tradition. It is rich in 
musical talent. It is rich in the 
artistic promotion spirit. 


the employment 
sources greatly 
in general and 


Since only God can make a tree, 

Tt should have been arranged that He 

Dispose of all the leaves. Not me! 
Mrs. RoBert COLFLESH, Des Moines. 
However, “Lest we forget”— 

“O woman, in thine hours of ease,” 

Endowed with art sublime to tease — 

’'Twas God who ordered man to work, 

And never from his task to shirk. 


The symphony orchestra spirit is 
demonstrating a steady growth. 
Perhaps in due time the American 
zone will be as notable in this re- 
spect as Europe used to be. 

There once was a man from Nantucket, 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket; 
But his daughter, named Nan, 
Ran away with a man, 
And as for the bucket, Nantucket. 
—StT. PauL MUSICIAN 


The Iowa corn crop is safe. 





Buy your Christmas presents early, 
hus avoid the hurly-burly; 
Déciding first on this or that, 
Until your pocketbook is flat. 


The San Francisco Musical News 
(Local 6) is running a series of 
articles under the caption “What 
Is Jazz?” There is never a musical 
nut so hard which seme San Fran- 
cisco musician will not undertake 
to crack, 





If Houston convention week 
seems too hot, perhaps a cooling- 
off excursion can be arranged down 
into South America somewhere. 


The Organ, happily named, comes 
to us as the official mouthpiece of 
Local 63, of Bridgeport, Conn. The 
current issue features Ronny Rom- 
mel, “The Young Man With a 
Horn.” After an ambitious struggle 
of a decade, Rommel blossoms forth 
as a New England orchestral pro- 
moter who is attracting wide atten- 
tion. The Bridgeport organ notes 
the secret of this young leader’s 
success in the following paragraphic 
summary: 

To sum everything up, Ronny has 
shown that a talented sideman can 
make a success as a band-leader. It 
takes a lot of hard work and the 
ability to learn as you progress. But 
Ronny has proven to all that it does 
take more than outstanding ability as 
a musician to be a big success. Now 
a leader has to talk to the public, has 
to show a marked ability to mix with 
the crowd, and most of all, understand 
the problems of the men working for 
you and make plans to include all. 
Although Ronny has never planned on 
working every night in the week, he 
has shown that all-around ability can 
keep a band,working week-ends during 
good times and bad. He has proved 
to be a real credit to his profession 
and we can only agree with the musi- 
cian who said of Ronny, ‘“‘Not only a 
great musician, but a real terrific guy 
off the stand as well.’’” Amen! 

The International Musician is al- 
ways glad to congratulate all musi- 
cians who make a worthwhile mark 
in the professional field. 





Lv. 





“The Overture,” official magazine published by Local 47, Los Angeles, 
was recently awarded First Place for Editorial Excellence at a two-day 
convention of the International Labor Press of America held in conjunc- 
tion with the National A. F. of L.’s Convention in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Kelly Shugart (right), who is Public Relations Director for Local 47, 
flew to St. Paul to receive the honor in behalf of the local’s Board of 


Directors and Editor Maury Paul. 


A beautiful plaque was presented at 


a banquet held at the St. Paul Hotel on October 2, 1949. Pictured above 
presenting the award are: William Green, A. F. of L. President; Matthew 
Woll, President of the International Labor Press of America; and the 


Honorable Hubert Humphry, 


United States Senator from Minnesota. 
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It may be recalled that I referred to the good doctor in my December, 
1947, column and to the Swiss style of drumming, which is unique in- | 
deed. One of the prized pieces in my book collection is the autographed | 















COCHMIGUe 


of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





BOP 


Danton Walker in his Broadway tells of the wealthy manufacturer 
who hired a lawyer to break up a romance between his daughter and a 
bop musician. The lawyer in turn hired a psychiatrist who will attempt 
to prove, medically, that all bop players are psychoneurotics. If the psych 
turns out to be right in his premise I believe I know how a bop man 
gets that way—through trying to explain what bop really is and how 
he does it. 


THE LOW-DOWN 


Pupil Joe Morello of Springfield, Massachusetts, is hipped on work- 
ing out unusual ways of weaving ancient drum rudiments into the four- 
beat pattern of modern jazz. He has quite a collection of examples to 
date. During a lesson he may play his current “brainstorm” on my drum 
set at an ungodly speed, then inquire “Can you write this out?” I can 
and I do and it often is surprising to the uninitiated to see by the break- 
down what an elementary foundation underlies some supposedly intri- 
cate figure. 

Joe recently worked up a paradiddle set, irregularly accented as 








SrPerrreer er errrerrreer: 
MOS dede See ee eee eS ca 


Which, when broken down, appears simple enough: 


Single Single 
V > 


AT 


Triple Paradiddle 


AOA! 1 


RLR ERE AREER CRA tt RELA 


Triple 








Another of Joe’s efforts consists of a continuation of notes accented 
in the quintuplet pattern and sticked in the pattern of the open five- 
stroke roll: 





MAM AM Am MH 


If this example is continued a sufficient number of times it will 
finally work out so that the original starting stick is once again at the 
original starting note. But it will be found to take more than four 
measures to get back to this point again. 


RAYMOND SUSKIND 


I have received a drum number named “Sticks and Stones,” written 
and dedicated to me by Raymond Suskind, New York City. This is 
a tricky number, nicely written, and contains an example of circular 
permutation that is most interesting. I am very grateful to Ray and-enly 
regret that limited space will not permit its publication here. 

Ray has studied at Juilliard and from a number of the best New 
York instructors. He is intensely interested in drum matters and, in 
addition to being a member of about every drummer’s organization, is 
American correspondent for Styx magazine of London-and Le Jazz Hot, 
a-French publication. His interest in Swiss drumming has led Dr. Fritz 
R. Berger, its leading exponent in Basel, Switzerland, to issue to Ray a 
parchment hand-lettered certificate of life membership in the Basel Old 
Customs Civil Drum Corps. 


’ 
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copy of his Der Basler Trommeln, a treat for the student in drumology. 
Thanks for the number, Ray, and this, too, has been added to my 
collection. 





MUSEUM PIECE 


Trombonist Carroll H. Vance, Fairport, New York, writes to say 
something nice about the late Edward B. Straight about whom I recently 
wrote, and of his association with Ed when both played with Frederick 
Phinney’s Iowa State Band. He adds: 

“You may be interested in the enclosed drum part to Strauss’ opera 
Prince Mathusalem (I certainly am—GLS). The Deshon Opera Com- 
pany had exclusive rights to performance of this opera when new. Play- 
ing Madison, Wisconsin, there was no drum part, so the drummers (two) 
made notes at rehearsal of the wishes of the company conductor. 

“On the following week the opera company took on its own orches- 
tra, we members joining the show at Dubuque, Iowa. Our conductor 
had the home-made drum part and he let me copy it. I consider it a 
real curiosity. Our drummers played the opera from this part without 
one misplaced S:ff. This was in September, 1888, I think.” 

The “part” in question appears below: —~ 


“PRINCE MATHUSALEM” BY STRAUSS—DRUM PART 


Act 1 1 Start 
2 2/4—Smash 
3 Tacet 
4 Fake—Smash—Bing 
5 Tacet 
6 Fake second ending—Smash—Bing 
7 March—End of Act 
Act 2 8 Tacet 
9 Three Biffs tight (two) Finish—Fake 
10 Sheet—Tacet 
11 Out 
12 Out 
13. Fake last—End of Act 
Act 3. 14 Tacet 
15 Out 
16 Tacet 
17. One Biff 
18 One Biff 
19 One Biff—Finish Polka 
20 Finale 


As I look over the above part the horrible thought enters my mind, 
can it be that our drumming ever sounds like smash, biff, bang to our 
listeners? 


TUNING TYMPANI 


W. J. S., Los Angeles, writes: “Is it necessary to turn all six handles 
when tuning hand-tuned tympani or is it sufficient to turn the two 
nearest ones? It often is difficult, if not impossible, to turn six handles 
each on two kettles with but two or three measures in which to tune.” 

A perfect tympani tone is possible only when the head is tensioned 
evenly at all points. This is accomplished by a most careful and pains- 
taking adjustment of all six handles of each kettle before a concert and 
a turning up or down of ail six handles to the same degree on subsequent 
tunings. 

Tuning with two handles is a makeshift which should be employed 
only in extreme cases. Two-handle tuning quickly throws the head out 
of even tension. .This not only prevents clarity of tone but necessitates 
extra work on the next tuning. 

Why not turn in your old-fashioned kettles and get a pair of modern 
machine tympani? Then your troubles jn this respect are over. 


PAINTED DRUMHEADS 


From a member who calls himself Backwoods comes the question: 
“Will a painted design on my bass drum head muffle the tone of the 
drum?” 

Yes, slightly, perhaps, but don’t let that bother you, Backwoods, for — 
the one, two or more tone controls that the dance man deliberately attaches 
to his bass drum to do just this—to muffle the drum tone—does the job 
so thoroughly that the addition of a light coat of paint on one of the 
heads will never be noticed. 


. an . 















Whodeled from Masterpieces 


MARC LABERTE 


P ERHAPS you can’t own a Stradivarius—but you can afford 
an exact replica by MARC LABERTE. 


The Genius of Mirecourt, France and his assistants duplicate 
the old masters by the old methods. Each violin is modeled 


entirely by band after a priceless original . . . out of vividly 
flamed maple and straight grain spruce . .. with fine ebony 
fingerboard and tailpiece . . . crowned by silver or gold 


mounted rosewood pegs. 


Draw your bow across a MARC LABERTE violin 
and marvel at its extraordinary richness of tone. 
(You can play it at your favorite dealer’s.) There's 


one in your price range. 


VIOLAS * $42—$180 





VIOLINS + $35—$150 





Buegeleisen & Jacobson, /ne. 
5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Sole Distributors U.S. & Canada 
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Views and Reviews 







By SOL BABITZ 





Paul Nero 






Although Paul Nero is well known to the public as an original “hot 
fiddler” and composer, through his many publications and recordings, 
he also happens to be a well-grounded “straight” fiddler as well. He 
has studied at Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and has symphony 
orchestra background. For this reason what he has to say on the subject 
of “hot fiddle” playing should be of interest to violinists interested in 
learning about this style-—Sou. Basitz. 







INSIDE HOT FIDDLE 


By Paul Nero 


HEN Sol Babitz asked me to do a guest column for him, I felt 

that it might be a little pretentious of me to expound on various 

technical aspects of violin playing, but I did feel that I could 
clear up a little of the mystery surrounding the ability to play and im- 
provise in the jazz idiom, known as “hot fiddle” playing. , 

Ask any good fiddler to play in the Viennese style and without a 
moment’s hesitation you get that anticipated second beat in a waltz plus 
all the little frills that Kreisler popularized. Ask him to play in the 
Gypsy style, and before you can say “Dinicu” he is moaning and sliding 
away to beat the band. He knows something about the grace-notes in 
the Mozartean style and all the other musical traditions are in his reper- 
toire; but ask him to do something with a “beat” and he smiles sadly 
and tells you that he was not born with it. Where did the knowledge 
to perform in these other styles come from? He listened to that music, 
or was told by his teacher that it is impossible to notate all music exactly 
as it should be performed. He accepts this explanation and gradually 
assimilates these different idioms. But somewhere along the line he is 
told that jazz is lousy music and he spends little if any time listening 
to it. As a result, when he is called on to phrase in this particular style 
he is a dead duck and keeps himself from feeling bad by telling himself 
that you have to be born with it. 


Learning Improvisation 


Now this business of improvising is another thing that suffers from 
misconception. To be able to improvise in ANY idiom one must possess 
the following qualifications: 

First and foremost, a complete command of one’s instrument. You 
cannot possibly do anything worthwhile spontaneously on an instrument 
over which you do not have full control. As phrasing on the violin is 
done with the bow, a near perfect bow arm is mandatory. 

Secondly, you have to have a good ear, and be able to anticipate the 
chord changes at the right time. Obviously a knowledge of harmony 
is essential. 

Thirdly, you must develop good taste in the choice of material that 
you use. Too many alleged “hot fiddlers” spend a lot of time practic- 
ing a repertoire of “hot licks” or\ phrases in different keys, and when- 
ever a certain chord progression occurs, they just slip in one of these 
“noodles” and think that they are playing “hot.” No matter how you 
look at it, this is “hill-billy” jazz and means nothing. 

Fourth, and this brings us back to the beginning of this piece, you’ve 
got to listen to jazz. Not only to fiddlers but to all good jazz instru- 
mentalists. Try to play along with them and don’t worry too much 
about developing your own style at first. It’s much better to copy some- 
thing good than to play with originality, but badly and in poor taste. 
If you do enough of it, you will find that you are gradually developing 
a style that will please everyone. 

To improvise successfully in any idiom you must possess a certain 
amount of recklessness in your attitude. You cannot be too worried 
about the result while you are standing up and performing. This sori 
of confidence has to become part of your personality and can be acquired 

only by assimilating all the other points I have tried to convey. If you 
really think it worth while, try it; and if you can rid yourself of all the 
mental obstacles you have placed in your way, you will make yourself 
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that much more versatile on your instrument and 
professional horizons for yourself. 


perhaps open up new 





Editor: I have asked Paul Nero to submit some praciical examples 
of music which could be used in practicing the rudiments of hot fiddle. 
The following eight bars from “Old Folks at Home” are written: A, 
straight; B, “with a beat,” and C, with some possible improvisation. 

After learning to play example B “with a beat” while beating his 
foot, I suggest that before going on to example C the student try to 
introduce some original rhythmic alterations in example B. When he 
has done this the student might also attempt to introduce some “blue 
notes” while sliding his finger. Good places to try this in example B 
are the adding a D-flat in the last half of bar six, or a G-flat sliding into 
G in bar four. 
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Jazz students who think that improvisation must be complex in order 
to be interesting should examine the following few bars. They are taken 
from Louis Armstrong’s trumpet solo on Decca record 1360-A, and 
show how a very simple version can be beautiful: 


T 3 
FAST 4 






SLIDE 





Note: Phrasing the consecutive eighth notes as triplets although they 
are written evenly is a habit of jazz musicians which is not new in music. 
In 1717 Francois Couperin wrote: “We write differently from what we 
play . . . we play as dotted several eighth notes following one another 
by degrees and yet we write them even.” 
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Durable as a metal clarinet, but with 
the appearance, intonation and tonal 
quality of the finest wood clarinet! 
Choice of many professional 
musicians! Nickel silver lining 
through the entire upper joint, 
an exclusive Pruefer fea- 
ture, completely elimi- 
nates the possibility 

of cracking or 
breaking. 





$129" 


* Tax and silk plush- 
lined Gladstone Case 
included. 





Write for new 
Pruefer catalog 
and name of nearest 
Pruefer dealer. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.. INC. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 3. N. Y. 


AMPERITE 


Studio Microphones 
Rae PLA. Prices 
























Ideal for BROADCASTING 
« RECORDING 
« PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“The ultimate in microphone quality,” says Evan 
Rushing, sound engineer of the Hotel New Yorker, 
* Shout right into the new Amperite 
Microphone—or stand 2 feet away— 
reproduction is always perfect. 
@ The only type microphone that is nof 
affected by any climatic conditions. 
e Guaranteed to withstand more “knock- 
ing around” than any other type mike. 


ial Write for Special Introductory Offer, 
er: and 4-page illustrated folder. 
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SPECIAL .% MOUTHPIECES 


FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


MADE TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL SPECIFICATIONS 
Write for aan a Literature 


WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL 1: —~\peeelions 
Phone: Plaza 7-0896 151 West 48th Stree ” New York 19, N. Y. 
Exclusive Distributor for ANDY’S SLIDE SPRAYER 




















Minutes of Special Meeting 


OF THE 





International Executive Board 


Of the American Federation of Musicians 





October 9-13, 1949, Inclusive 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 
October 9, 1949. 


The meeting is called to order by 


President Petrillo at 2:00 P. M. 





Present: Bagley, Cluesmann, 
Steeper, Parks, Kenin, , Clancy, 
Murdoch. Excused from all ses- 


siems of this meeting: Hild. 





President Petrillo explains the 
latest developments in the contro- 
versy with AGVA. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is left in the hands of the 
President. 





President Petrillo makes an ex- 
planation of Resolutions 32 and 43 
which suggested the bringing to- 
gether of the offices of several offi- 
cers of the Federation and which 
were referred to him by the San 
Francisco Convention. He reports 
that he has appointed a committee 
of three consisting of Treasurer 
Steeper, Secretary Cluesmann and 
himself for the purpose of carrying 
out the intent of the above resolu- 
tions. The committee submits the 
following report: 

“In accordance with instructions 
from several Conventions and the 
resolutions adopted at the San 
Francisco Convention, Treasurer 
Steeper and Secretary Cluesmann 
negotiated with a builder in New- 
ark and the owner of property at 
the corner of Mt. Pleasant avenue 
and Gouverneur street for the con- 
struction of a two-story office build- 
ing to accommodate the offices of 
the Secretary and the Treasurer. 
The members of the International 
Executive Board, with the exception 
of Executive Officer Hild, who is in 
Europe, were communicated with 
by telephone and advised that the 
total cost of the land and building 
would be approximately $100,000.00. 
The members of the Board who 
were communicated with voted in 
favor of the proposition. The first 
proposition considered by the com- 
mittee was that of the builder to 
construct the building and rent it 
to the Federation. On exploring 
the proposition further, it was indi- 
cated that the amount of rent paid 
over a period of approximately 
eleven years would equal the cost 
of the building and land. There- 
fore, it was felt to.be more advan- 
tageous to the Federation to own 
the property outright.” 

As a result of its investigation 
the committee submits a plan for 
the purchase of land 100 by 130 feet 
in Newark, N. J., and a proposed 
contract for the erection of a two- 
story building 50 by 80 feet to ac- 
commodate the offices of the Sec- 
retary and the Treasurer. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board approves the purchase of 
said land and the proposed contract 
for the erection of said building. 


The committee is further authorized 
to expend additional funds if neces- 
sary, if any unforeseen matters 
arise after the Board adjourns, in 
connection with the proper erection 
of the building. The committee is 
instructed to report its actions to 
the Board from time to time dur- 
ing the construction of the above 
mentioned building. 





The Secretary reports that pur- 
suant to an action of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board he had ar- 
ranged for the formation of a cor- 
poration known as the Spring 
Division Corporation, which is 
wholly owned by the A. F. of M., 
to take a mortgage in the sum of 
$200,000.00 on the building in which 
the printing plant and the Secre- 
tary’s office are located. The mort- 
gage pays 4 per cent. The Feder- 
ation has already loaned the cor- 
poration $5,000.00 without interest 
additional as working capital. 

On motion made and passed the 
loan of $205,000.00 to the Spring 
Division Corporation is ratified. 





President» Petrillo reports that 
President Green of the A. F. of L. 
recommended to Secretary of Labor 
Tobin that he be appointed a dele- 
gate to the Advisory Committee on 
Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers of the International 
Labor Organization to take place 
in Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
October 24 and ending October 29, 
1949. Secretary of Labor Tobin 
wrote to him of the appointment 
and was about to have the President 
of the United States appoint him, 
when it was found that the business 
of the Federation had become so 
heavy that President Petrillo could 
not see his way clear to attend. 
With the approval of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board, President 
Petrillo substituted Herman D. 
Kenin as delegate, who was there- 
upon appointed by President Tru- 
man to attend. 





Executive Officer Murdoch, who 
was elected by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada to rep- 
resent that body at the Trade 
Union Congress in the British Isles, 
makes a report to the International 
Executive Board on his activities 
while there. 

On motion made and passed he is 
instructed to make a full report to 
the entire membership through the 
medium of the International Musi- 
cian. 





There is a recess at 7:15 P. M. 
until 9:00 P. M. 





On motion made and passed it is 
decided to allow Executive Officer 
Kenin $2,500.00 for expenses as a 
delegate to the conference in 
Geneva. 
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President Petrillo reports on the 
television situation. ‘There is a 
general discussion of the subject. 





Hal Leyshon, publicity director, 
suggests publishing another book 
giving full information regarding 
the Recording and Transcription 
Fund together with the results ac- 
complished. The book is to be pub- 
lished in three different forms, at 
an approximate cost of $6,250.00, 
which does not include distribution. 

The matter is laid over for fur- 
ther consideration. 

He also reports on the political 
situation in Washington. 

Executive Officer Clancy reports 
a situation wherein several mem- 
bers of a traveling band violated 
Federation regulations while in the 
jurisdiction of Local 5, Detroit, 
Mich. 

He is instructed to prefer charges 
against the alleged defendants. 





A letter is read from Local 526, 
Jersey City, N. J., setting forth the 
campaign which is being waged by 
that Local for the purpose of hav- 
ing an ordinance repealed which 
prohibits live music at establish- 
ments where food and drink are 
served. The matter is explained by 
Treasurer Steeper. 

The matter is laid over in order 
to give representatives of the Local 
an opportunity to appear before the 
Board. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 12:30 


A. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 
October 10, 1949. 
The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 





President Petrillo reports on cor- 
respondence with Otto Bitel of the 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill., who 
represents the Hotelmen’s Associa- 
tion in the campaign for repeal of 
the 20 per cent amusement tax. 





The subject of exempt members 
is discussed. 

The matter is postponed to the 
mid-winter meeting for the purpose 
of further investigation. 





A request is received from Local 
6, San Francisco, Calif., for reim- 
bursement for payment of a claim 
for $500.00 of Joe Tenner. The 
claim of Tenner had been denied 
by the International Executive 
Joard at its meeting in June and 
it appears that he has since made 
claim against the Local which the 
Local has paid. ‘The. Board feels 
that Tenner’s claim is unjustified. 

Therefore, on motion made and 
passed, the request of the Local is 
denied. 





The Board discusses a proposed 
regulation of a local requiring can- 
didates for office in the local to 
have been members for one year 
and to have attended eight meetings 
in the year previous to the election. 

The Board feels that the mem- 
bership for one year is reasonable. 
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However, it does not approve of 
the requirement that a member 
shall have attended eight meetings. 

J. Wharton Gootee, supervisor of 
the Recording and Transcription 
Fund, appears and explains matters 
in connection with the Music Per- 
formance Trust Fund. 





There is a recess at 7:00 P. M. 
until 9:00 P. M. 





The Secretary announces he is in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. Henri- 
ette C. Guterman expressing her 
appreciation for the _ resolution 
adopted by the Board in memory 
of her late father, William J. Kern- 
good. 


On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the letter be spread 
upon the minutes. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Newton Centre, Mass., 
June 28, 1949. 


Mr. Leo Cluesmann 
American Federation of Musicians 


Dear Mr. Cluesmann: 


May I, through you, extend to the 
International Executive Board of 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians my heartfelt gratitude for the 
very beautiful resolution adopted in 
memory of my late father, William 
J. Kerngood. I know his many years 
of association with the organization 
was a very precious memory for 
him and I am grateful for the sin- 


cere affection.which prompted the 
expression of loyalty to his memory. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRIETTE C. GUTERMAN.” 





The following bills which have 
been paid are presented: 
Hal Leyshon & Assoc., Inc.: 


July operating expenses..$ 785.17 


Convention expenses ........ 1,677.95 
August operating expenses 520.83 
September operating ex- 

ON eka, ek _» 534.46 
October operating expenses 408.14 


Van Arkel and Kaiser, counsel: 
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BACH 
PRESENTS 





ARMANDO GHITALLA 
CHARLIE SPIVAK 
JAMES BURKE 

MAX KAMINSKY 


Be-bop Combo Artist 


GEORGES MAGER 
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Ist Trumpet, Houston Symphony 
Outstanding Dance Band Leader 
» 


Cornet Soloist, Goldman Band 


Ist Trumpet, Boston Symphony 





These men are the top artists 
in their respective fields. When 
choosing the tool of their pro- 
fession, they do not gamble. 
Their choice is BACH. Take a 
tip from them. Send in this 
coupon for your free copy of 
a catalog showing the latest 
model instruments that are 
used by the above artists. 

















f VINCENT BACH CoRP. 
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August 
September 
Walter M. Murdoch, 

Canadian Representative: 
April 1 to June 30, 1949........ $ 729.8 
July 1 to July 31, 1949.......... 271.0 
S. Stephenson Smith, 

Managing Editor: 


Office supplies and stamps$ 27.85 
ers 64.50 
Moving charges .................... 123.83 
Subscription, “Current 

NT GER ite ERR a 3.00 
Moody’s Investors Service 60.00 
UST SES 56.92 
Moline Studios: 
Convention picture 

Ser. $ 750.78 
McMaster, Montgomery & Co.: 
Legal services to Federation 

in Canada id $ 501.90 
Tiffany & Co. 


Gold honorary membership 
card for Senator Pepper $ 249.39 
On motion made and passed pay- 
ment of the bills is ratified. 





President Petrillo reports on the 
payment of strike benefits to Lee 
Norman and his orchestra of seven 
men at the Regent Theatre in New 
York one night per week in connec- 
tion with the controversy with 
AGVA. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board approves the payment and 
continues the matter in the hands 
of the President. 





On motion made and passed the 
Board ratifies the agreement made 
by President Petrillo with the mo- 
tion picture studios covering the 


period from September 1, 1949, to 
August 30, 1951. 





Resolution No. 87 which was re- 
ferred to the Board by the San 
Francisco Convention is now con- 
sidered. 

WHEREAS, Increases in the cost 
of meals and lodging have been so 
great as to impose an extra heavy 
financial burden on members of or- 
chestras while on teur, and 


WHEREAS, These increased costs 
have the effect, in many cases, of 
reducing the earnings of members 
on tour to a level below that which 
they receive while performing in 
their home jurisdiction, now, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the first 
sentence of Article 13, Section 2 of 
the By-Laws of the Federation be 
amended to read as follows: 

“Orchestra for grand opera for 
not more than seven performances 
in each week, per man—$210.00.” 

On motion made and passed the 
resolution is referred to President 
Petrillo. 





Resolution No. 62, which was re- 
ferred to the Board by the San 
Francisco Convention, is now con- 
sidered. 

WHEREAS, Fourteen years of ex- 
perience acquired since the adoption 
of the Social Security Act have 
proven the soundness and practica- 
bility of providing against the risks 
of loss of income faced by all who 
work for their livelihood, and 

WHEREAS, The rise in living 
standards and the drastic shrinking 








of the purchasing power which have 
taken place since 1935 have made 
that program obsolete, and 
WHEREAS, No provision was 
made within that Act for payments 
in the event of temporary or per- 
“manent disability, and 
WHEREAS, There is today a 
drastic need for a comprehensive 
program to provide for the costs of 
medical care and service, and 


WHEREAS, the 8ist Congress 
has as yet failed to act on labor’s 
proposal for a comprehensive social 
insurance program, therefore, be it 
resolved, 

1. That in the field of old age 
and survivors insurance, as in all 
forms of Social Security, the cover- 
age should be extended to include 
all wage earners and self-employed 
persons. 

2. The benefits of all social insur- 
ance programs should be materially 
increased. The improved benefit 
formula should be made applicable 
both to those presently eligible, and 
to those who are to be brought 
under the Social Security system. 

3. The contribution rate of the 
employer should be increased to in- 
crease the benefits with provision 
for a contribution from the general 
revenues of the government when 
justified to maintain the financial 
soundness of the system. 

4. That protection be given not 
only to the working man, but with 
the realization that the working 
man provides for his family, pro- 
tection should be extended to the 
dependents of all of those eligible 
under the Social Security plan. 





5. A Federal system of disability 
insurance for those temporarily ip- 
capacitated from illness not covered 
by workmen’s compensation should 
be included together with provisions 
which would provide for the retrain. 
ing and rehabilitation of workers 
who, because of disability, can no 
longer be gainfully employed. 

6. A comprehensive program of 
health insurance should be provided 
through the services and principles 
already established to social insur- 
ance for the social welfare of the 
people of the country. Such a pro- 
gram should preserve the individual 
rights of both the patients and phy- 
sicians, and should include provi- 
sion for an extensive program for 
the construction cf hospitals and 
health centers, for the training of 
medical personnel, and development 
of research. 


7. The enactment of Federal 
standards of state unemployment 
compensation with limitations on 
the right of the state agency to deny 
unemployment insurance or cancel 
benefits where they had been earned. 

That the above Resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the 
President pro tem of the Senate. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to concur in the resolution. 





Resolution No. 90, which was re- 
ferred to the Board by the San 
Francisco Convention, is now con- 
sidered. 

(Please turn to page thirty-four) 
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BUESCHER 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELK MART, INDIANA 





SENDS 'eM FOR SAM DONAHUE 


If you've caught Sam Dona- 
hue’s fine outfit lately, you've 
undoubtedly noticed the bari- 
tone sax artistry of Joe Reis- 
man... playing in the solid 
style that made him so pop- 
ular with Bob Crosby, Jack 
Teagarden, Scat Davis, 
Frankie Masters, and 
others. In Joe’s opinion, 
“The brilliant, singing 
quality of the upper reg- 
ister combines with a full, 
resonant lower register to 
make the Buescher bari- 
tone the finest on the 
market today,” Prove it 
yourself, Try a Buescher 
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HOWLE PRICE trumpet player 
for Horace Heidt says. ™...it's a 
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CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.., INC. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS MUSIC (Victor) Perry 

Como. 
The Christmas spirit reigns supreme; I'll 
Be Home for Christmas; Winter Wonder- 
land; Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town; 
White Christmas; Silent Night; O Come, 
All Ye Faithful; and Jingle Bells. This is 
a release of a highly successful album re- 
corded at 45 rpm. as well as 78 rpm. 











CANTERBURY CAROLS (M-G-M) Orches- 
tra and The Canterbury Carolers conducted by 
Macklin Marrow. 

. There is always one Christmas album that 
stands out above all the others, the chief 
reason being the simple treatment of old 
material. The. unusual quality of this 
album is that it is antique in flavor due 
perhaps to a small instrumental group— 
flute, clarinet, oboe, viola, bassoon, and 
horn—which produces a sound medieval in 
character. The voices blend beautifully, 
and the over-all effect is charming. 

CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS (Capitol) The 

Starlighters Chorus. 

For those who like Christmas carols sung 
by a large group, you have the Starlight- 
ers singing in the traditional manner. 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 

(Columbia Set MM-848) Morton Gould and 

his Orchestra. 

This album is divided into two parts. 
Gould: Serenade of Carols for Small Or- 
chestra. These consist of delightful old 
folk melodies that were sung by madrigal- 
ists of olden times; Greensleeves; Kings of 
Orient; The Holly and the Ivy; Babe of 
Bethlehem—to name.a few. 

The second part of the album is "devoted 
to familiar carols: Silent Night; First Noel; 
Away in the Manger; O Little Town of 
Bethlehem; It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear; Adeste Fideles. It is called Gould: 
Suite of Christmas. The arrangements may 
be a bit ornate for quiet listening, but it’s 
worth owning. 

A CHOPIN RECITAL (Columbia Set MM- 

847) Gyorgy Sandor, Piano. 

Here is beautiful music beautifully played. 
The artist has chosen the “Fantasie in F 
minor, Op. 49,” “Fantasie-Impromptu in 
C-Sharp Minor,” and “Barcarolle in F-Sharp 
Major, Op. 60”—each a wonderful example 
of Chopin’s genius. Mr. Sandor combines 
a brilliant technique with a deeply felt in- 
terpretation and the result is fine listening. 

MARTHA—“M’APPARI TUTT’ AMOR,” 

RIGOLETTO—1. “LA DONNA E MOBILE.” 

2. “QUESTA O QUELLA” (Columbia) Rich- 

ard Tucker, Tenor, with. orchestra conducted 
by Emil Cooper. 
Good robust singing by “Met” tenor, Rich- 
ard Tucker. For lovers of Italian opera 
sung in an Italianate style. 
MY TWO FRONT TEETH (Victor) Spike 
Jones and His City Slickers. 
This “screwball deal” rang four bells last 
Christmas, and there is no reason why it 
can’t do it again. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR (Victor) Spike Jones 
and His City Slickers. 

This also came out last year. Not up to 

My Two Front Teeth, but it'll get by. 
DOWN CHRISTMAS TREE LANE (Colum- 
bia) by Mary Kaye Trio. 

A lullaby well done; should win favor with 

the children. 

A CHRISTMAS MEDLEY, PARTS I and II 
(M-G-M) David Rose and His Orchestra. 

The best in Christmas mood .music, orches- 

tration is super. Should hit the jackpot. 
THE JOLLY OLD MAN IN THE BRIGHT 
RED SUIT (Victor) Vaughn Monroe and his 
Orchestra. 

A gay, grand job with all the feeling of 

Santa and Christmas. 

AULD LANG SYNE (Victor) Vaughn Mon- 
roe and his Orchestra. 

In this Vaughn uses a large chorus, full 

orchestration and atmosphere galore. 

OH, COME, ALL YE FAITHFUL (M-G-M) 

Billy Eckstine. 

You will never believe it, but it’s true Billy 

Eckstine really sings this old song with the 

sincerity and simplicity it deserves. 

OH, HOLY NIGHT (M-G-M) Billy Eckstine. 
Again Eckstine scores. 

LOTTA PIZZICATO (Capitol) Frank DeVol 
and his Orchestra. 

A “workout for strings” well done. Should 

do a terrific business. 

SOUTHWEST TERRITORY (Capitol) Frank 

DeVol and his Orchestra. 

A lot of good music rolled into one package. 
OUR CHRISTMAS WALTZ (Victor) Larry 
Green and his Orchestra with Ray Dorey sing- 
ing the vocal assisted by a quartet. 

Larry Green’s clean, clear piano playing 

with the singing of Ray Dorey and the 

quartet make this the record you want for 

Christmas. 

FOLLOW THE SWALLOW TO HIDE-A- 

WAY HOLLOW (Victor) Larry Green, etc. 
This is on the other side of Christmas 
Waltz, an effective carefree tune written by 
Hoagy Carmichael. 

BLUEBIRD ON YOUR WINDOWSILL 

(Columbia) Doris Day. 

The “Bluebird” has come home. Doris 

Day fulfills all requirements. The River 

Seine is the flip side, and that is all it is. 
YOU’RE ALL I WANT FOR CHRISTMAS 
(M-G-M) Johnny Desmond with Tony Mottola’s 
Orchestra. 

A new ballad with just the right treatment 

from the boys. 

OH YOU BEAUTIFUL DOLL (Victor) Tony 

Martin and The Pied Pipers. 

Victor has issued a Musical Smart Set at 

45 rpm. with Tony Martin and The Pied 

Pipers. All Martin fans should own this. 

It’s his best singing so far. The Pied 

Pipers do a “job,” too, and the orchestra 

is perfect. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER (Victor) Perry Como. 
This record is distinguished by the beau- 
tiful singing of the choir. directed by 
Mitchell Ayers. 






On Records and Recording 


IF EVBRY DAY WOULD BE CHRISTMAS 
(M-G-M) Johnny Desmond and Mottola’s Or- 
chestra. 
Also a fine singing job from Johnny with 
real support from the orchestra. 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS (Decca) Bing 
Crosby with the Andrew Sisters. 
Christmas wouldn’t be ‘Christmas’ without 
a contribution from Bing. This year’s 
album with the Andrew Sisters fulfills all 
requirements. 
I KNOW, I KNOW, I KNOW (Columbia) 
Ted Steele and his Orchestra. 
A smooth waltz from “That Midnight 
Kiss.” 
LET’S HARMONIZE (Columbia) Ted Steele 
and his Orchestra. 
Everybody is in it, and it’s fine. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


SINGING GAMES (M-G-M) Donald Dane 

with Orchestra conducted by Alexander Cores. 
For an actual participation record this is 
“tops.” The little songs Looby-Lou; The 
Mulberry Bush; Did You Ever See a Lassie, 
are beautifully arranged by Dorothy Cad- 
zow, and there are complete instructions as 
to how each should be played and sung. 
Don Dane, the American Album of Fa- 
miliar Music tenor, knows his business. 

THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 

(Victor) Paul Wing with music by Norman 

Leydon and conducted by Henri Rene. 
This is a re-release of one of Paul Wing’s 
best efforts, but it is now in “Story Book 
Album” form. All the words are printed 
in the album with pictures to go with each 
happening on the record, and Little Nipper, 
the Master’s Voice Dog pup, barks when 
the pages are to~be turned. The idea is 
wonderful and well done. 

BOZO AND THE BIRDS (Capitol). 
More Bozo, good, but not up to Bozo at 
the Circus. 

DUMBO (Victor) Shirley Temple tells the 

story of Walt Disney’s famed Dumbo. 
This is a little “Story Book” presented by 
Little Nipper at the 45 rpm. speed. The 
records are bright yellow and a picture of 
Dumbo is on each record. Shirley reads 
the little elephant story well. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL — PICKWICK’S 

CHRISTMAS (Decca) read by Charles Laugh- 

ton and Ronald Colman. Issued on LP, three 

records. 
This is for the whole family, and is a per- 
manent addition to any lib: 

THE BOY WHO SANG FOR A KING 

(Victor) told and& sung by Dennis Day with 

Charles Dant and his Orchestra; story by Frank 

Tashlin. 
An appealing Christmas told and 
sung by Dennis Day about a little shepherd 
who wanted to sing for the king. He 
doesn’t sing for the king in the city, but 
does for the King of Kings who is nestled 
in a tiny stable in the hills below. This 
record is also for 45 rpm. 

















PERFECTION 


rich tone and easy 
response backed by 
durability. The orange 
and black string box 

_ €ontains Gibson quality 
for quality performance. 


SDI u 


MICHIGAN 










(Continued from page twenty-four) 


WHEREAS, Our Constitution and 
By-Laws do not provide for a retire- 
ment fund or pension plan for our 
retiring officers and employees, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Executive Board make a 
study of such a plan and report 
same to the 53rd Annual Convention 
for consideration. 

On motion made and passed it is 
referred to the Secretary with in- 
structions to investigate the situa- 
tion and present the information to 
the next meeting of the Board. 





A letter is presented from the 
Cuban Federation of Musicians pro- 
posing some form of reciprocity. 

The Board finds itself unable to 
approve such a proposition. 





A letter is read from Secretary 
Hagarty of Local 60, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., inquiring as to the possibility 
for a separate price for the making 
of industrial film. 

The matter is discussed and laid 
over for further consideration. 





The Treasurer reports that when 
he moves his office to Newark some 
of the employees in Boston will no 
doubt decide not to come to Newark. 
He suggests that such employees 
who decide not to come to Newark 
but remain until he moves receive 
severance pay. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that this matter be left to 
the discretion of the Treasurer. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the moving expenses 
of such employees as come to New- 
ark be paid by the Federation. 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 11:30 
P. M. 





570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 
October 11, 1949. 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 





All present. 





A letter addressed to President 
Petrillo from Local 197, St. Louis, 
Mo., requesting jurisdiction over 
colored musicians in the jurisdic- 
tion of Local 717, E. St. Louis, IIL, 
is read. 

The matter is referred to the 
Secretary’s office. 





President Skislak and Treasurer 
Swensen of Local 526, Jersey City, 
N. J., appear in reference to the 
drive being conducted by that Local 
for a referendum on the repeal of 
a city ordinance which prohibits 
live music at establishments where 
food and drink are served. This 
ordinance has resulted in the loss 
of considerable employment. They 
explain that the matter is to be de- 
cided at a city election in Novem- 
ber and that the Local has already 
expended considerable money for 
the purpose of bringing the matter 
to the attention of the public. They 















ask the assistance of the Feder- 


Minutes of Special Meeting 


ation, both financially and for the 
purpose of securing the serviceg of 
name bands at a monster dance ty 
be held at the armory a few days 
before the election. 

On motion made and passed it ig 
decided to leave the matter-in the 
hands of the President. 















There is a recess at 6:00 P. y 
until 8:00 P. M. 








































































Attorney Milton Diamond appears 
and explains the happenings in the 
AGVA case which was presented iy 
court that morning. The matter is 
discussed by the Board. 





President Petrillo reports on a 
meeting with representatives of 
television film companies and he 
tells of the discussions in connec 
tion with the matter. The Board 
discusses the matter further. 

On motion made and passed the 
Board reaffirms its former action 
by leaving the negotiations in the 
hands of the President, with full 
power to act. 





The Board considers the inter- 
pretation of the note in Article 18, 
“The word ‘theatre’ as used in this 
Article shall be deemed to include 
any establishment in which travel- 
ing theatrical engagements are 
booked to appear. The rules con 
tained in this Article pertain ONLY 
to Theatrical Engagements. Fur 
ther general rules are contained in 
Article 16.” 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that in the application of 
this law it is construed to apply to 
such performances as_ legitimate 
musical shows such as “Oklahoma,” 
etc., and such other shows as nor 
mally play in theatres. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 


The session adjourns at 11:00 
P. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., 
October 12, 1949. 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 





Charges preferred against Arthur 
Slade, a member of Local 400, Hart- 
ford, Conn., for violation of Article 
12, Section 37 of the Federation 
By-Laws are considered. 

Inasmuch as Slade acknowledges 
that he has been placed on proba 
tion by the Court for three years 
and does not deny his guilt, it is 
on motion made and passed decided 
that he be placed on probation in 
the Federation for a similar period 
and he be permitted to retain his 
membership in the Federation dur- 
ing good behavior. 





The application for reinstatement 
of James Oliver in Local 274, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in which violation of 
Article 12, Section 37 of the Feder- 
ation By-Laws is involved is con- 
sidered. 

On motion made and passed his 
reinstatement is permitted without 
the payment of a National Rein- 
statement Fee. However, Oliver is 
placed on probation for a period of 
two years and his membership will 











depend upon his good behavior. 
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Oboe 
English Horn 


Bassoon 


Reed Cases 








Supplies and Tools 
for Reed Makers | 


AT YOUR DEALER OR 


RUCKLE REED C0. 


BEACHWOOD PARK 
WARSAW - - - INDIANA 














- asus 
RY 


BONDED 8 CSuss 


20 YEARS 


AMDLIFYING EXDERIENCE / 


evrrans 


THAT STAY SOLD ; 
1200 W WALTON-CHICAGI 











MOUTHPIECES 
“BUILT-TO-FIT” 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


For TRUMPET, TROMBONE 
Fitted with utmost precision—Reasonably low 
prieed—HONESTLY ADVERTISED! Made by 
the Old Master himself, who originated this 
system, developed it, and proved that ““BUILT- 
TO-FIT’’ mouthpieces ARE the answer to most 
embouchure problems. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
AND PROOF 


HARRY L. JACOBS 
2943 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











Repairing and Reconditioning 


Your Instrument Like New by 
Factory Men Is Our Specialty 


SPECIAL PRICES ON REPAIR 
All Work Guaranteed 
BARGAIN INSTRUMENTS OF ALL KINDS 
SEND FOR LIST 
Pay Highest Prices for Used Instruments 
C. W. Blessing 
MUSICIANS SUPPLY CO. 


Elkhart, Indiana 











KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
70-22 35th Avenue 
KING ROSS Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


The Secretary reports that he has 
had a further conference with the 
representatives of the insurance 
companies in reference to instru- 
ment insurance. 

It is decided to lay the matter 
over until the mid-winter meeting. 





The question of jurisdiction over 
the Spanish Hi-Line Castle, in 
which Locals 76, Seattle, Wash., 
and 360, Renton-Auburn, Wash., are 
interested is considered. This es- 
tablishment is located in the juris- 
diction of Local 360. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that the Spanish Hi-Line 
Castle is under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Local 360. 





Attorneys Diamond, Kaiser, Woll, 
Freidman, Adler and Gordon ap- 
pear. They discuss with the Board 
various legal matters in connection 
with the affairs of the Federation. 





A question is propounded regard- 
ing the operation of a cooperative 
band which has the result of de- 
priving the members of social se- 
curity and unemployment benefits. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided not to permit such an enter- 
prise. 





A communication is received 
from Local 367, Vallejo, Calif., re- 
questing reconsideration of the 
action of the International Execu- 
tive Board in disallowing a bill of 
$40.00 for remuneration for services 
rendered the Federation. 

On motion made and passed the 
previous action of the Board in 
denying the request is reaffirmed. 





Case 397, 1948-49: Appeal of 
member Joseph Singer of Local 77, 
Philadelphia, Pa., from an action 
of Local 661, Atlantic City, N. J., 
in imposing a fine of $300.00 upon 
him is reconsidered. The case is 
discussed. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to deny the appeal and re- 
duce the fine to $50.00. 





Other matters of interest to the 
Federation are discussed. 





The session adjourns at 6:00 P. M. 


570 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y., 
October 13, 1949. 


The Board reconvenes at 2:00 
P. M. President Petrillo in the 
chair. 


All present. 





Raymond Meurer of Locals 5, 
Detroit, Mich., and 566, Windsor, 
Ont., Can., appears and discusses 
with the Board certain aspects of 
the television situation with which 
he is familiar. 





The Board discusses the question 
of permitting the transcribing of 
radio shows for vacation purposes 
or other similar reasons. 

On motion made and passed the 
matter is left in the hands of the 
President with instructions to indi- 
vidualize the cases in which a re- 
laxing of the rules would be war- 
ranted. 





The question of making a special 
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price for industrial film is dis- 









IN GUITAR PERFORMANCE 
AND STYLING 


_Of all its wonderful performance features, 


you'll especially like the response 


of the Kay Artist. For here is a guitar 


that brings out the delicate tone 
shadings so vital to recording and 
broadcasting. Nothing else like it! 
Try this masterpiece of guitars today — 
at all leading music stores. 


! Kay ms 


$200.00 


Top carved from 
solid block of choice, 
oged spruce. 


Exquisite, “fiddle 
grained mople 
back ond sides. 

3-ply maple 

neck with ebony 

center ply. 

Deluxe peorl inloy morkers, 
massive plastic trim 


Dark or blonde finish, hond 
rubbed to high polish. 











CRAFTSMEN-MADE 


- Gold Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 








Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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. Specify items most interested in. 


PERC SION 
N -~REPA 


DRUM SERVICE - 


FREE! GREAT NEW DRUM CATALOG wost comPLere IN THE WORLD) 


We are agents for Mustel (original Paris) Celestas, Musser Vibes, and Marimbas, 
Deagan Vibes and Marimbas, Premier Drum Co., England; WFL, Ludwi 
Ludwig, and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. 
Reconditioned pedal tymps, vibes and celestas. Famous Carroll 
Bicaoey and Alumi-Flash Tympani Mallets. ... 


Write for your copy today . 


(anol 


and 


‘A complete line of A. Zildjian 
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.# ad 
€ me A 4 
‘ popularity as long 
{i as Ted Weems. One 
"y reason for the high 
Y favor he consistently 

enjoys is his choice of 
SY good musicians like Bud 
Pacy. Bud is a standout 
baritone man with his Bue- 
scher. “A fine instrument in 
every way,” is his opinion. 
“Really a pleasure to play.” 
You'll second that enthusiasm 
once you've tried a Buescher. Ask 
your dealer. 


ha 
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Pronounced: 


BUESCHER RY jt Y “Bisher’ 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. wees 5: stares of 


EL KMART, INDIANA 








BALANCED RESPONSE 


Tone coloring, playability, resistance — even low C# toG 


all match perfectly with unique free. full tones! 


matter is left in the hands of the 
President. 





Executive Officer Kenin brings 
up for consideration the Recording 
and Transcription scale. 

The matter is discussed and laid 
over for consideration at the mid- 
winter meeting. 





Secretary Vargas of Local 424, 
Richmond, Calif., appears in refer- 
ence to a jurisdictional controversy 
between that Local and Local 367, 
Vallejo, Calif. He explains the 
viewpoint of his Local. 

The matter is postponed until 
later in the meeting. 





The Board discusses the matter 
of financial contributions by the 
Federation. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided that, insofar as is consistent 
with federal and state laws, the 
President is authorized to allocate 
and spend money for educational 
and political objective in such 
amount and in such manner as he 
determines will best serve the in- 
terests of the Federation. 





The Board discusses the expense 
allowance of Executive Officer Mur- 
doch for attending the Trade Union 
Congress which was $1,500.00. 

On motion made and passed it is 
decided to increase this amount by 
$1,000.00. 


matter be- 
Calif., 
is now 


The jurisdictional 
tween Locals 367, Vallejo, 
and 424, Richmond, Calif., 
considered. 

It is decided that the matter be 
laid over for further investigation 
by the jurisdictional committee. 


A letter is read from “CARE” to- 
gether with letters from President 
William Green of the A. F. of L., 
and Matthew Woll of the Labor 
_ League for Human Rights, explain- 
ing the purposes of the organization 
and requesting financial assistance. 
On motion made and passed it is 
decided to contribute $250.00. 





The matter of preparing a booklet 


setting forth the accomplishments 


of the Recording and Transcription 
Fund is now considered. 

On motion made and passed Pub- 
licity Director Leyshon is author- 
ized to have the book published in 
accordance with his suggestion. 





Other affairs of the Federation 
are discussed. 





The 6:00 


P. M. 


meeting adjourns at 








GUITARIST 


ADVANCED AND BEGINNERS 
If you would like to play Be-bop, or anything 
in Progressive Jazz, SEE MICKEY FOR 
LESSONS IN BOP. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call or write M. H. BAKER, Apt. 68, | 
2441 Seventh Ave., New York 30, N. Y. 














AD LIB FOLIO JAZZ CHORUSES 
Contains up-to-the-minute Jazz Licks for ANY 
INSTRUMENT. Name yours. Be-Bop System, 
Ad-Lib System, arrange at sight method, 

Riff Choruses, 200 Hot Licks, *‘Walking” Bass 
style. Fifty piano, accordion or guitar intros, 
All for $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 


literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s, 
Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 











On motion made and passed the 


DIRECTONE DOMINATE 
THE ACCORDION MARKE} 






“4 No. 2,448,682; 
patented Italy ond Germany 


Exclusive feature of 
PANCORDION 
AND 


CRUCIANELLI 
ACCORDIONS 
120-bass models as low as $310. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PANCORDION, INC. 


New York 1, N 








461 Eighth Avenue 


FREE! 
8 x 10 Glossy Photo of 
LAWRENCE WELK 


with his 


PANCORDION 





























Scarcity of piano tuners creates great demand every- 
where! Easy, fascinating and inexpensive training 
taught by experts. Our revolutionary method of 
teaching with phonograph records gives you the 
clear and true piano tones. A great advance over 
old-fashioned methods. We furnish the most com 
plete set of professional tools, record player if 
needed, instruction manuals, including spinet tum 
ing. Full instructions in piano repairing. We 
show you how to line up part or full-time work 
for BIG earnings. E. B. writes: “After studying 
your training for 30 days I have increased my 
earnings by $35 to $40 a week.’’ Says W. 8: 
“I’m now a Piano Technician able to name my owa 
price.” Write us for FREE literature. Don’t delay. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 1141, 211 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 








MEMBERS—-WEAR YOUR OFFICIAL 
UNION LAPEL BUTTON 
@ Beautifully Engraved 
in Gold 
@ Blue Baked Enamel 
Background 
@ Patented Screw-Back 
to Fit Lapel 
PRICE, $1.50 
Federal Tax Already Included 
MAIL POSTCARD TO 
BOX 87, BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 
BUTTON WILL BE SHIPPED C.O.D. 
Gees Check or Money Order Accepted quam 
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: 2nd EDITION | 
COMPLETE TREATISE ON ’ 


' TRANSPOSITION! 


§ Covering ALL Problems of Transposition # 


8 Ask your DEALER or send $2.00 to the Author § 
CHARLES LAGOURGUE 1 





8 35 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.# 
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MALLET CONTROL 


For the XYLOPHONE 
MARIMBA - VIBES 
By George Lawrence Stone 
Fifty-six pages of highly specialized 

exercises to develop CONTROL OF THE 
MALLETS. Progressive approach to 
major and minor scales, arpeggios, 
intervals, triplets, grace-notes. 


MALLET CONTROL will do for the 
xylophonist what the author’s STICK 
CONTROL does for the drummer. 


Cash With Order—Postpaid—$2.50, 


GEORGE B. STONE & SON, INC, 
61 Hanover St., Boston 13, Massachusetts 























ok ST cies 
COUNTERPOINT and HARMONY 


Let me send you my pamphlet describ- 
ing these lessons and telling you how 
you can use them for self-instruction. 


JOHN MAX LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 














SIMONE MANTIA 
NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


$25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 
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PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, 


GUITARISTS—Unlock your -hands; they are 
the VITAL LINK between brain and instru- 
ment, Lightning fingers, flexible wrists, 
octave playing made easy, a fine vibrato by 
a few minutes’ daily practice away from the 
instrument. Descriptive booklet, ‘FINGER 
MAGIC.” COWLING INSTITUTE, 60 New 
Oxford Street, London, W. C. 1, England. 
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Official Business 


(Continued from Page Five) 


Matthew Dickerson, Indianapolis, 
Ind., $97.00. 
400 Club, and Sach and Jimmie 
Mayers and George Roberts, owners, 
and Spur Inn, same owners, Kar- 
nak, Ill., $750.00. 
Studio Club, and Art Holiday, 
Wichita, Kan., $2,163.00. 
Allan VY. Johnson, Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., no amount given. 
Valhalla Ballroom, and E. Iver- 


son, manager, Slayton, Minn., 
$165.00. 
Bob Carpenter, Jackson, Miss., 
$375.00. 


John Antonello, and Antonello- 
Nixon Presentations, Kansas City, 
Mo., $434.00. 

Ray’s Cafe, 
$700.00. 

Geo. F. Felt & Co., Advertising 
Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky, East 
Orange, N. J., $264.00. 

Tropical Room, and Mickey Ger- 
ard, owner, Paterson, N. J., $35.20. 


Las Vegas, Nev., 


Murphy’s, and James Murphy, 
Trenton, N. J., $1,000.00. 

Manuel R. Carillo, Vaux Hall, 
N. J., $35.00. 


Columbus Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Columbus, Ohio, $130.00. 
Hollywood Productions, and Kro- 
ger Babb, employer, Wilmington, 
Ohio, $925.00. 
Masonic Hall (colored), and Cal- 


vin Simmons, Okmulgee, Okla., 
$56.00. 
Sokal Camp, and John Mazur, 


Braeburn, Pa., $115.00. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, and 
J. W. (Lee) Leathy, San Antonio, 
Texas, $450.00. 

Ambassador Music Co., and Chas. 


Darwyn, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
$2,197.50. 
Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 
Mitford, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
$6,641.20. 


Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, and 
Keith Capper, employer, Anchorage, 
Alaska, $3,381.00. 

Arkansas State Theatre, and Edw. 
Stanton and Grover J. Butler, offi- 
cers, Little Rock, Ark., $2,370.00. 
Murray Redd, $700.00. 


THE DEATH ROLL 


Birmingham, Ala., Local 256— 
John W. Geiger. 
Boston, Mass., Local 9—T. H. 


Wilcox, M. Francis Haynes. 
Chicago, Ill, Local 10—Charles 
A. Thieman, Victor K. Lex, Achille 
Haynen, Alex. S. Knapp, Cornelius 
Aerts, Chester Genter, William F. 
A. Born. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—John F. 
Brennan, William J. Dominique, 
William Henry Hopkins, William C. 
Maier, Fred H. Peters. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Harry 
Martin. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Stan- 
ley Price. 

La _ Crosse, 
Joseph Hefti. 
Long Beach, Calif., Local 353— 
Jack A. Fleming. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 
Charles L. Bajus, John Darrell, Jack 
A. Fleming, Gerhard Foerstel, Thos. 
W. Martin, Emanuel Morris, Mada- 
lyn Phillips. 


Wis., Local 201— 


Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Her- 
bert R. Schulze. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73— 





—ADVERTISEMENT— 





Fats and Miles Bop on Vega Bandwagen. New York 
—Boppers Fats Navarro, left, and Miles Davis, center, compare 
notes on their new VEGA POWER TRUMPETS as Kai Winding 
looks on. Fats is currently with Errol Garner’s great new combo. 
Miles’ cool trumpet on his latest Capitol recording, “Boplicity,” 
was one reason for Mike Levin’s rating it “tops.” Write today 
for your free copy of “The Power Trumpet.” The Vega Company, 
155 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 








SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER- TRUED * CONCERT MASTER 


* ALL-AMERICAN °*LA TRAVIATA 
* TOM - KAT ° IL TROVATORE 
* ELECTRO - AMP * LA MELODIA 
‘DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 
Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 











CHARLES KOFF ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR Bb TRUMPET and CLARINET SOLO wiTH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
Exactiy as Recorded by RAFAEL MENDEZ, Noted Trumpet Virtuoso 


“FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE BEE “MENDELSSOHN CONCERTO 
*ZIGEUNERWEISEN *CZARDAS 

“LAKME (Bell Song) “CARMEN (Dance Boheme) 
FAREWELL MY GRANADA LA VIRGEN DE LA MACARENA 


All Above Selections Available for Rafael Mendez Record Album of Above 
Trumpet. Selections Available at $4.45 F. 0. B. 
*Aiso Available for Bb Clarinet. Les Angeles, California. 


Trumpet and Clarinet Solos Retail $1.00 Each. See Your Dealer or Write: 


MENDEZ - KOFF MUSIC CO. 
"LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


























1418 BENTLEY AVENUE 


























DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine -- Black — Red — Blue 
KITS FOR ALL DRUMS 
See Your Decler or Wri ; 
DEPT. IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 
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RANDY BROOKS 
CHARLES COLIN 
ERSKINE HAWKINS “HOT-LIPS” PAGE 
ADOLPHUS “DOC” CHEATHAM RUSSELL “POPS” SMITH 
JUAN TIZOL, Etc. — Some of Our Special Models! 
“LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES — FOR ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
All types, suitable for any class of work. Information upon request. 


IE ROY ELDRIDGE 
COOTIE 











Harry A. Anderson, Mora Peterson. 
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CLARINET 
SAXOPHONE 


Imported from France 
by A. Duques. First 
Prize of The Paris 
Conservatory. Former 
First Clarinetist with N.B.C. for 18 
years. Presently First Clarinetist with 
Matual W.O.R. Symphony. Teacher of 
Clarinet at the Juilliard School of Music. 













AUGUSTIN DUQUES REED CORP 


PO. Box 204 Gracie Sta. N.Y. 28, NY 








EXPERT REPAIRMAN 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BE AN 







MANY JOBS NOW OPEN FOR 
> TRAINED MEN...BIG 
OPPORTUNITIES! 
Over 3,000,000 amateur and 


professional musicians are poten- 

tial customers. You can make good 
money twelve months of the year. . . 
even start your own business. We'll 
train you. Course approved by U. S. 
Veterans Administration. Get complete 
information NOW, without obligation. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 











CONN 
127-129 S. Main Street, Elkhart, indiana 


Div. ef C. G. Conn Ltd. 








Montreal, P. Q., Canada, Local 
406—J. J. Gagnier, Eddie LaSante. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802— 
Thomas F. Cooper, Louis Coiro, 
Alda A. De Stefano, Frank De Sio, 
John Geiger, George Gordon, Vin- 
cent A. Gauthier, Ciro Lo Giudice, 
David Mordecai, Pierre Mathieu, 
William Ossman, Adolf Schottler, 
Curtis M. Wilkinson, Saul Finkel- 


stein, Walter Meadher, Herbert 
Junior, Will J. Ward. 
Newburgh, N. Y., Local 291— 


William H. Baxter, Paul Prete. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Local 109—Wil- 
liam Walsh, Lou Cole. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Hugo 
E. Becker, Charles H. Mason. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6— 
Herbert Caro, John Arndt, Harry 


Menke. 
Toledo, Ohio, Local 15—T. J. 
(Doc) Tripp. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149 
—F. C. Barkey, Charles H. Curtis, 
A. E. Gibbs, E. G. Knaggs. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 
145—W. J. Tregidga. 

Worcester, Mass., 
Arthur E. Moriarty. 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 


Members are hereby warned 
against advancing Frank Judd any 
monies on the representation that 
he is going to get employment with 
Mike Judd’s orchestra, Mike Judd 
being his son. He has been in 
various cities in the Middle West, 
contacting young musicians, prom- 
ising them engagements at tremen- 
dous salaries, providing they give 
him money enough to purchase 
uniforms. In each casé he has 
failed to keep his promise, and 
went on to another city and re- 
peated the process. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 
Jimmie Jackson, former member 

of Local 10, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dinky Stuart, member Local 47, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ 


FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


‘Silver Fox Gardens, Canton, Ohio, 
is declared to be Forbidden Terri- 
tory to all but members of Local 
111, Canton, Ohio. 


Local 143— 














CONTEMPORARY 


6 FIFTH AVENUE 


RALPH SHAPEY, Violin 
BROADUS ERLE, Violin 
WALTER TRAMPLER, Viola 





THE 


STEFAN WOLPE 

Director 
OFFERS THE FINEST FACULTY 
For example, our string department includes: 


Private instruction in all instruments (elementary or advanced), 
coupled with creative study of theory, arranging, composition. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Write or call GR 7-8863 for further information 


When Patronizing Our Advertisers, 
Mention the’’International Musician” 








MUSIC SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 


ANYWHERE. 


CLAUS ADAM, Cello 
HERMAN CROSSER, Cello 
PETER LEVITHAN, Bass 








OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Of the Fifty-second Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians 











FOURTH DAY 





CIVIC AUDITORIUM. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 








RESOLUTION No. 46. 
LAW 


WHEREAS, Remote control 
broadcasts over a network result in 
numerous radio stations receiving 
free music from members of the 
Federation and at the same time the 
local station refuses to bargain for 
employment of local musicians; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That all 
broadcasts by members of the Fed- 
eration over networks be confined 
to commercial engagements. 

H. KENNETH WATSON, 
Local 297. 

The introducer requests permis- 
sion to withdraw the resolution. 

Permission is granted. 





RESOLUTION No. 48. 
LAW 
GENERAL RULES FOR ALL 
AMEND ARTICLE 18—Traveling 
Theatrical Engagements. Add the 
following under caption “NOTE”’— 
The word theatre as used in this 
section shall be deemed to include 
any establishment in which travel- 
ing theatrical engagements are 
booked to appear. 
H. KENNETH WATSON, 
Local 297. 
The report of the Committee is 
favorable. 
The report is adopted. 





RESOLUTION No. 49. 
LAW 


WHEREAS, The traveling dance 
musicians have for years through 
the 10% traveling surcharge fi- 
nanced the Federation, and if such 
tax is fair to them, by the same 
token it is equally fair to all travel- 
ing musicians, and 

WHEREAS, The various Locals 
cooperate with the Federation in the 
collection of the tax because of re- 
muneration which they receive, and 
therefore, if the tax was expanded 
to all engagements played by trav- 
eling members the Locals would 
tend to fulfill their ‘duties as set 
forth in the By-Laws of®the Feder- 
ation by contacting all members be- 
cause they would receive remuner- 
ation for same, and 

WHEREAS, Reports of such en- 
gagements and tax collected should 
be simplified both for the benefit of 
the International Treasurer’s office 
and the various Locals, and 


WHEREAS, There is a critica) 
need now to increase the income of 
the Federation, 

BE IT RESOLVED, 1. That the 
10% Traveling Surcharge be er 
panded to cover all engagements 
played by traveling members with 
the one exception of symphony or. c 
chestras. 1 

2. That the Locals collect 10%, 
retaining 5% as a tax to the Local 
in whose jurisdiction the engage 
ment is played, and forward the re 
maining 5% to the International 
Treasurer who would retain it asa 
tax to the Federation. 

H. KENNETH WATSON, 
Local 297. 

The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 

The report is adopted. 


a | 
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RESOLUTION No.. 54. 
LAW 


WHEREAS, It has been stated 
that the Convention expense is too 
great, and 

WHEREAS, We must find ways 
of conserving Federation funds, we 
think that the best place to start is 
right here, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
“Official *Proceedings” printed and 
passed out during the Convention 
each day be hereafter omitted, and 
we get along with the report as al 
ways printed in official proceedings 
printed after the Convention on our 
own press. 

DARWIN ALLEN, 
Local 37. 
PERCY G. SNOW, 





Local 284. , 
ROBERT A. WILHELM, 
Local 26. 
GEORGE W. PRITCHARD, 
Local 284. 
EDGAR HAGNAUER, 
Local 175. 
GLENN E. TOWN, 
Local 268. 
ADAM EHRGOTT, 
Local 128. 
ALVIN T. McCORMICK, 
Local 26. 
The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 
The report is adopted. 


ES ae ce 








RESOLUTION No. 64. 
LAW 
WHEREAS, The elected delegates 
to the National Convention are 
usually the key men in their re 





LIFTON CASES FEATURE 
THE GREAT ARTISTS ENDORSE THE 


OBTAINABLE AT MUSIC ‘DEALERS 








3 PLY VENEER THROUGHOUT 


INSTRUMENT CASES 


WHO SELL “QUALITY CASES” 
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PARIS 
MOUTHPIECES 


These are the mouthpieces 
preferred by the world’s 
foremost woodwind artists, 
The Vandoren’s superb tone, 
instant response and perfect 
control will help you play 
better than you ever thought 
possible. Available for ciari- 
net and saxophone (new 
_——. See your dealer or 
em 
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LEARN AT HOME! 
COMPLETE COURSE IN PIANO TUNING 
AND REPAIRING BY 
DR. WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LEADING PIANO 
TECHNICIANS AND TEACHERS 
Same Methods as Taught by Him at 
the School of Pianoforte Technology. 
For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 E. Wells St., Lafayette, Indiana 











DANCE BAND LEADERS 
FREE NEW LIST of available Swing Arrange- 
ments and Sweet Medleys on STANDARDS, 
NOVELTIES, UNISON VOCALS, etc. 

Write for prices on SPECIAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR YOUR COMBINATION. 
LARRY LIVINGSTON 
1116 Gwana St., Royal Oak, Michigan 














20 GENUINE VIOLIN LABEL 
FACSIMILES and BRAND MARKS 
of the most important Makers—each marked as to 
Nationality, Color of Varnish and Price Range. 
This newly published booklet is the ‘‘one and only” 
of its kind, and is a must for Violinists, Dealers, 
and Collectors. An authentic guide to the identifi- 
cation and value of old violins. PRICE $2.00. 


SUBURBAN MUSIC STUDIOS 
643 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, N. J. 


ARRANGERS>:"y 
$1,000.00: 


Amateur and Professional Categories 


Dr. Maury Deutsch 
153 W. 57 St. N.Y. C. Circle 6-5568 














FREE 


SEND FOR 1950 NATIONAL SCHOOL 

CONTEST CATALOG FOR WOODWIND, 

BRASS, SAXOPHONE QUARTETS AND 
XYLOPHONE MUSIC. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., INC., Dept. 1! 
145 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















= bee bet 
(J voice DEVELOPER?) 


YOUR VOICE MADE POWERFUL, STRONG, 
Impressive with Voice Developer and 
Diaphragm Exerciser. FREE Details. 

"OZ" VOICE DEVELOPER 
Box 665 (11a) St. Louis, Missouri 








LEARN TO ABRANGE 
by studying the SY OLIVER - DICK JACOBS 
system of MODERN APPLIED ARRANGING. 
Step by step, you learn all the devices used by 
leading arrangers. Instruction available through 
personal lessons or by mail. Call, write or 
phone for full information and free chord chart. 
DICK JACOBS - SY OLIVER 


















(11th Floor) 1619-B Broadway, New York 19 
Circle 7-2900 


1949 








spective Locals, and receive much 
information and needed instruc- 
tions at each Convention, and 

WHEREAS, The many complex 
problems and changing situations 
that occur from month to month in 
our organization, and the very na- 
ture and character of our particu- 
lar pursuit with its many diversi- 
ties of professional requirements 
and working conditions, excludes 
any possibility of comparison with 
the problems of administration of 
other unions, and 

WHEREAS, The annual Conven- 
tion has proved to be of great ma- 
terial aid and informative value to 
the delegates, and 

WHEREAS, There are other 
means to meet the cost of conven- 
tions, and several resolutions have 
been introduced to create the neces- 
sary revenue, and 

WHEREAS, The biennial Conven- 
tion apparently will not be favored 
by a large share of the delegates, 
therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That Article 
4 of the Constitution remain in force 
as to its present requirement that 
Conventions be held annually. 

MARTIN O. LIPKE, 
Local 610. 


The Committee reports that the 
subject matter is disposed of. 

The Convention concurs in the 
Committee’s report. 





Chairman Wyatt Sharp reports 
for the Election Committee: 


Total number of votes cast........ 
President 


James C. Petrillo 
Everett Henne 


Vice-President 
Charlies L. Bagley 


Secretary 

Leo Cluesmann ...................:.0:0000 1466 
Treasurer 

Harry J. Steeper ...:........0.00.0:0.:.. 1336 


Martin O. Lipke 


For Members of the International 
Executive Board from the 
United States 


BW PN ie cic aka 913 
Herman D. Kenin ........0......... 1202 
NO, Vs SOD adic Ses esersscescestes 1384 
NT I iss bss ckcccccctsbickissasies 1252 
Stanley Ballard .......................... 802 
Moses E. Wright .....0.00..........000 269 


For Member of the International 
Executive Board from Canada 


Walter M. Murdoch 1466 
For Delegates to the Convention 


of the American Federation 
of Labor 


Pete Kleinkauf ............................ 507 
Vincent Castronovo .................... 1050 
eT cn 1255 
WMA B. PAGS givcciciscccscesssvcnscos.. 975 
I Ws ern nS 353 
ew. Teme oe cece 757 
Charles L. Bagley ........................ 1025 
Biagio Casciano ........................ . 845 
Steve Grunhart ...ooo. ee. 225 
Harry Gray ........ EMOTE G 441 
Leonard Campbell .......0..0............ 211 

The following are declared 
elected: 


President—James C. Petrillo. 

Vice-President—Charles L. Bag- 
ley. 

Secretary—Leo Cluesmann. 

Treasurer—Harry J. Steeper. 

Members of the International Ex- 
ecutive Board from the United 


States—George V. Clancy, Oscar F. 
Hild, Herman D. Kenin, J. W. Parks. 

Member of the International Ex- 
ecutive Board from Canada-—Walter 
M. Murdock. 

Delegates to the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor— 
Roy W. Singer, Vincent Castrovono, 
Charles L. Bagley, Frank B. Field, 
Edw. P. Ringius. 

WYATT SHARP, 
Chairman. 
ANDY TIPALDI, 
JACK W. RUSSELL, 
BRAD G. WESTPHAL, 
GEORGE H. UNGER, 
VICTOR RICCI, 
ORVILLE E. BOND, 
W. W. MARTIN, 
Cc. V. TOOLEY, 
HARRY 8S. DAMRON, 
STANLEY G. SPAMER, 
CHARLES A. ROSE, 
EDWARD J. GAHAN, 
EDDIE TEXEL, 
WILLIAM M. MILLER, 
LAWRENCE RICHARDSON, 
W. CLAYTON DOW, 
WALTER L. HOMANN, 
MICHAEL G. HICKLY, 
WM. O. MUELLER, 
GERALD D. WELLS. 
WILLIAM F. SAYRE, 
CHARLES LEON, 
WALTER WIITA, 
JACOB W. PORTER. 

The report of the Election Com- 

mittee is adopted. 





The Law Committee continues its 

report: 
RESOLUTION No. 65. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, The Treasurer in his 
report for the fiscal year, and the 
President in his appeal for consid- 
eration of a biennial Convention, 
have stressed the need for deliber- 
ations on the financial status of the 
Federation by the delegates at this 
Convention, and 


WHEREAS, Several resolutions 
on the subject of finances have been 
introduced which have for their pur- 
pose the increase of révenue and the 
decrease of expenses, and 


WHEREAS, A clearer concept of 
the several propositions will result 
if all suggestions are summarized, 
therefore, . 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Con- 
vention consider the financial status 
re the Federation on the following 

asis: 


1. Consolidation of the national 
headquarters in one location, thus 
effecting savings in office rent and 
expense, such as telephone, tele- 
graph, postage, office supplies, cleri- 
cal help, traveling expense; 


2. Put all national officers on a 
full-time basis (with proper salary 
adjustments) thus eliminating trav- 
eling expenses and employment of 
legal counsel in several locations; 


3. Eliminate the employment of 
public relations experts with the 
expiration of the present contract, 
and utilize instead the full services 
of our Executive Board,. who could 
certainly be our best representatives 
in public relations; 


4. Increase the Journal subscrip- 
tion 20 cents a year per member to 
eliminate the deficit in the Inter- 
national Musician account; 


5. Revise the Journal mailing list 
so that each member and not each 
membership receives one copy only, 








Learn to 
COMPOSE and 
ARRANGE 


this simple home-study way 
TODAY'S MUSIC LEADERS 
KNOW HARMONY 
Become a MUSIC LEADER 
—Earn Good Money 


A mastery of our Home Study Course will put 
you in position to obtain the outstanding positions 
in orchestras, bands, schools, churches, on radio 
programs—wherever music is used—at incomes 
Write today for catalogue.  Illus- 
trated lessons will be sent from any course. Check 
coupon. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 
Dept. A-685, 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 














OC Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 0 Harmony 
Piano, Students’ Course Voice 
Public School Mus.—Beginner’s OD Clarinet 
Public School Mus.—Advanced 0D Violin 
Advariced Compositi C Guitar 

CD Ear Training and Sight Singin ( Mandolin 
History & Anal. Music Cornet—Trumpet 
Choral ting Begin. & Prof, 
Dance Band Arranging OD Saxophone 

(D Double Counterpoint 

Name 

Street No 

City Zone No............. State.......... 

Are you teaching MOW?............-c0-rsesnsen If so, how 

many pupils have yOu? ............s0ssssseenene Do you hold 

a Teacher's Certificate?................... Have you studied 

Harmony?..............00vrs00 Would you like to-earn the 

Degree of Bachelor of Music?...................... Age... 





NEW 1950 EDITION 
MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC CGUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of the 
Es; <r 


best and most popular standar 
Salt Zens Shertiag, Motes «Over 

rigina a . 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. 
+ A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years posers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — 
Histories of Favorite Composers”, 
%& "Song Hits through the Years"... The 
outstanding songs of each year, the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 

SEND FOR YOUR 
cory ropay. 91-00 

50c Edition Also Available 




























PIANO 


Learn this 


TUNING PAYS 


independent Profession 


AT HOME 































MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 


These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
@ great variety of facings and cham- 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties encountered in modern 
playing. 





FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 





At your Dealers or write direct to: 
MEYER BROS. BOX 145 
Queens Village, New York 











CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
VACANCIES 
TUBA AND BASS CLARINET 


Due to resignations the above positions 
will be open for the 1950-1951 season. 
Applications for auditions are invited. 
Address: William Dosch, care of The 
Cleveland Orchestra, 11001 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Include complete 
details, such as training, orchestral ex- 
perience, age, etc. 








LEARN “HOT” PLAYING 
Quick course to players of all instruments— 
make your own arrangements of ‘‘hot” breaks, 
choruses, obbligatos, embellishments, figura- 
tions, blue notes, whole tones, etc. MODERN 
DANCE ARRANGING—Ducets, trios, quartettes 
and ensembles, special choruses, modulating 
to other keys, suspensions, anticipations, organ 








points, color effects, +. & ——— 
33, st 1 
Elmer B. Fuchs Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


thus eliminating the condition 
whereby a member belonging to two 
or more locals receives extra un- 
necessary copies; 

6. Redistribution of the 10% sur- 


charge to provide more income for 


the Federation. 
MARTIN O. LIPKE, 
Local 610. 
The introducer requests permis- 


sion to withdraw the resolution. 
Permission is granted. 





RESOLUTION No. 67. 
LAW 

WHEREAS, The General Fund of 
the Federation as stated in the 
Treasurer’s report shows a deficit, 
and 

WHEREAS, The condition of the 
General Fund indicates that Fed- 
eration expenses must be reduced, 
and 

WHEREAS, The employment of 
public relations experts was author- 
ized by a previous Convention, and 
this authority was utilized at the 
time the recording ban was in force 
with the intention of educating the 
general public as to the justice of 
our position, and 

WHEREAS, Record-making has 
been resumed, and the campaign to 
justify cessation of record-making 
has thereby ended, and 

WHEREAS, The cost of the pub- 
lic relations activities has been a 
financial burden which can now be 
eliminated since our Royalty and 
Transcription Fund has been re- 
stored, and 

WHEREAS, Our national officers, 
if all were put on a full-time basis, 
could well become our most efficient 
public relations exponents and rep- 
resentatives, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the em- 
ployment of public relations experts 
be discontinued with the expiration 
of the present contract. 


MARTIN O. LIPKE, 
Local 610. 
The report of the Committee is 
unfavorable. 
The report is adopted. 





(To be continued) 





BE A PIANO TECHNICIAN 


13,000 urgently needed in U.S. A. Make $3,000 to 
$7,000 each year (spare or full time) in this intensely 
and fascinating work. Musicians easily 
under INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION and 
LEARN-BY-DOING plan. V. A. approved. Penny 
_ postcard brings free details. 
HARMONY SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
147 North Cameron St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Heckel-Mollenhauer Bassoons 


Excellent Condition — Like New 


HECKEL BASSOON 
$2.00 — 3 for $5.00 
C. O. D.eOrders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. 
WILLIAM ©. GRUNER 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 
81 South Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pe. 




















Mentten if teacher 
THE AXEL METHOD 
B, P. ©. 185, Wheaton, Iilincis 





SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
REINSTATEMENTS, ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Akron, Ohio, Local 24—James H. Adcock, Ray- 
mond R. Balinski, Gerald R. Bond, Charles B. 
Cerrito, Gene E. Champe, Ruth Ann Cleaver, 
Vic Colasanti, Cal Conway, Robert L. Croskey, 
William L. Deagan, Martin H. Dooley, Carmen 
D. Prinzo, Donald G. Rambacher, Charles Ruston, 
Carl L. Seibert, Russell L. Severns, Edmund L. 
Sunday, Harry &. Thorpe, Paul Varga, Ronald 
L. Withrow, Franklin Wood, Garland W. Fisher. 
Raymond S$. Fowler, Jack G. Gibson, Myron F. 
Hanly, Harold E. Horovitz. Virginia D. Kriebel, 
Ralph H. McMannis, Harold O. Martin, Richard 
J. Miller, Jack O. Moore. Joe Pagna. 

» Mass.. Local 9—Angelo Alabiso, Alfred 
Arcieri. Lindsay Henry Ayer, Jr., Henry J. Ayl- 
ward, Mitchell Baizen. Ira Jason Baram, Charles 
Abbott Bean, Warren Beauchemin. Lawrence Berk, 
Egidio Vincent Bisceglia, Sam Bittle, Audrey J. 
Bloomberg. Harry E. Bogomaz. W. Gerard Bot- 
torff, Howard Donald Bowen, Herman Brenner, 
John B. B h George B field, Anthony 
Bucci, Samuel Burman, Everett C. Buskirk, Rocco 
Buttiglieri. Victor 1. Cahan, Thomas M. Calafato, 

Capp, Marvin Chimbel, Mariano D. Cientos. 
Gilbert N. Clarke. J Cochrane, Robert M. 








joseph 
Cohen, Gabriel Colangelo, Myrtle May Colclough 


Joseph E. Cooney, Buddy Courtney. Charles 
D’Angeli, Peter DeRosa, James DeVita, Orlando 
+ DiGregario, Chester D. Donadio, Raymond Dorcy, 
Doris Downs. Mayo Duca. Edward J. Dumas, 
Frederick J. Duncan, Jr., Donald Durgin, Mary 
Lou Dusseault, Gordon H. Ellis. Morris L. Feld- 
man, Richard F. Fenno, Eugene C. Finkbeiner, 
Faust D. Fiore, Sidney Flax, Abraham Fieitman, 
Louis Fox, Thomas A. Furtado, A. Edward Galli- 
naro. Albert Gibson. Richard W. Gibson, John P. 
Giordano, Marvin Glassman, Arnold A. Goldman, 
Johnny Gonzalez, Leonard Gordon, Andrew J. 
Greco, Nathan Greenberg, Joseph L. Gulli, John 
M. Hammers, Saul G. Harris. Charles A. Haynes, 
Jr., John E. Hildreth, Donald H. Hillery, John 
F. Hines, John F. Hogan, Robert E. Hood, Robert 
F. Hooley, George Horwood, Robert Houston. 
Helen B, Huxtable, Ivan S$. Jacobs, Andrew A. 
Jacobson, Wm. W. Kahakalau, Jr., Frederick C. 
Kolster. Walter A. Korb, Herbert Kravitz, Ber- 
nard M. Kritzman. Anthony Lagrotteria, Frank 
A. Lane, Gilda Lanzilli, Robert A. Levy, Arthur 
H. Libman, David Maltzman, Joseph Mangone, 
Royal Marsh, Jimmie Matherly, Paul L. Maynard, 
S. Mazzocca, Arthur P. McLellan, Paul H. Mer- 
rill. Robert E. Middleton, Ruth Morris, Reuben 
F. Moulds, Frederick H. Moynahan, Nina Mur- 
dock, Robert L. Murray, Warren Myers, Carl 
Nappi, Clifford E. Natalie, Donald G. Neely, 
James F. Newcomb, Robert W. Norris, LeRoy 
J. Nutile. John J. O'Donnell, Stanley Olewski, 
Alfred B. Olson, Terry Page. Joseph P. Paler- 
mino, Vincent Parla, Theresa M. Pepin, Alden 
Porter, Wm. R. Reeve, Alan Richards, James E. 
Roche, Wm. Roche, Charles Romanelli, John 
Rosado, Henry Rubenstein, Alessi J. Russo. Peter 
A. Saitta. Gladys Salmaine, Elizabeth Scher, 
Walter P. Schmidt, Richard S. Seeley, Earl L. 
Selant, Leon B. Shaw, Anthony Sherbo, Jr., Louis 
Siagel, Nicolas Slonimsky, Jennie Stahl, Tofi G. 
Stephen, Raymond Stewartson, Priscilla M. Stod- 
dard, Edward F. Sullivan, Torsten Sundquist, 
Herbert Swartz, Salvatore Tarbi, Philip W. 
Thorpe, Lourent J. Torno, Ralph Torrance, John 
Trainovitch, Ronald B. Troxell, John A. Turn- 
bull, Margaret Vaznaian, Michael Vitale, William 
Wasserman, Francis Welcome, Joseph O. Welling- 
ton, Bernhard Widman, Caroline Wildes, Herbert 
E. Williams, David A. Yarin, G. Rowland 
Young. Jr., Edward Zilinski. 

Cairo, Ill., Local 563—Alden Blair, Irwin Cow- 
sert, Louis G. Dees, George Evans, Dorris Mc- 
Clain, Lionel Minnon, George Perkins, Charles 
Smith, Virgil Turner. 

Danville, Ul., Local 90—Horace L. Harvey, 
Bobby Short, Jack Fisher, Perry Cozatt, Raymond 
Scott. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Local 151—Samuel Cureton, 
Thomas E. Gesek, Thomas Kenny, Orlando Lon- 
dino, Henry Mobly, Steve Mudrick, Robert C, 
Pegg, Michael Salcito, Harold Wright. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Enrique Cervantes. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Local 132—Robert Kinney, 
James Dunigan, Donald Fish, James Friedman, 
Morley Hoffman, Edw. Taylor, Hubert Hutchin- 
son. 


Jamestown, N. Y., Local 134—Roger Shaw. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Local 444—Joseph Morris, 
Robert Hacker, Harry Howell, Robert Banks, 
Marion Mercer, Ralph Smellow, Walter Walsh, 


«Bland Ware, Francis Wheeler, Qave Rourke. 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Wm. S. Bowen, 
Alfred Cosley, James Cosley, Charles Culkin, 
Frank Eardley, Alfred Fabris, Milton Fried, Al- 
bert Garafola, Michael Haas, Alfred Hendra, 
Charles Guzzi, Mack Ivory, Dennis Lightfoot. 
Leonard Lazzara, Wm. McDuffie, Richard Mar- 
shall, Kenneth O’Brien, Leonard Papa, Thomas 
Payne, James Pizzo, Andrew Scro, Mgron Smith, 
Alexander Solga, Marian Walshe, Bernice Berg- 
man. 

Louisville, 
wood. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Nicholas Altuzarra, 
Gustave Behrman, Rose G. Brenner, Frank Calis- 
tro, George Callahan, Juan Calo, Roberto Cer- 
vantes, David Earle, George Fairman, Eloy Ferrer, 
William Gertz (Billy Rich), Paul Gillotte, James 
P. Ide, Maxine Y. Jones. Hector Machin, John 
Maddox, Paul Matthews, F. George Osgood, Simon 
Resnik, Harry Roberts, Earle Rouse, Hilda Sala- 
zar, Keith Sherouse, Despy Skourlas, Robert 
Soldinger, Edward Taylor, Harold Thaxton, Lewis 
Turner, Eric Wiebe, Charles M. Wood, John 
Wynn. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Ruth Ave'Lallemant, 
Harold Bernadickt, Howard H. Breitwish, Henry 
A. Chudy, Richard Emmons, Richard T. Grover, 
Patricia L. Hansen, Carl Juergens, James E. Kra- 
jewski, John Koss. Leonard Mauritz, Clyde Par- 
nell, Robert Quatsoe, Sam Samson, Ronald Wend- 
land, Joe M. Wilson, Marcel Witzt, Bernard 
Wojciechowski. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Theo Anderson, 
Fred E. Case, Donald L. Charleston, Harold O. 
Heiber, John C. Hein, Robert C. Hood, Wilton 
L. Hovey, Fred L. Jennie, Arthur LaPalme, J. 
Don Lee, Eddie LaRue, Arthur W. Leonard, 
Deane S. Olson, Phil Pearson, Richard L. Shaf- 
fer, Nicholas P. Schon, Charles W. Smithson, 
Marlin Tingvold, Frederic Voloninis, Dean H. 
Whitney, R. F. Winterbotham. 

Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—Kulk Bishop. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Joseph Gui- 
dagino, Stephen Kindle, Nathan Lebovitz, Alfred 
Lakowski, Alfred Kulthau, Jos. Skurzynsky, Ken- 
neth Stoor, Jos. Tranotto, Angelo Van Chiere, 
Milton Williams. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Local 106—Chas. Bailey, 
Jr., Bernie Burns, Theodore Karaska, Sydney D. 
Liversidge, Sam Sicurella, Vincent J. Ventry. 


Ky., Local 11—Edgar M. Under- 
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We Will REBUILD Your 
Clarinet and Saxophone 
For You at a Great Saving 








METAL CLARINETS .......... sseseeeesere 10,00 
WOOD OR COMPOSITION 
CLARINETS $12.00 





ALTO SAXOPHONES. ....ccscseseseeeeee$14,00 
TENOR m secesesersereneesee$p 16,00 
BARITONE “” seesessereeeseneeese$ 18,00 


Burch’s M. I. Repair Shop 


412 West Wall St., Morrison, Illinois 

















Newark, N. J., Local 16—Mary Morse. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—James C. 
Battenberg, R. D. Buchanan, Glen D. Brown, 
Bob Gilkeson, Ralph M. Hatley, Roger O. Pishny, 
John E. Tiedt. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Robin M. Baer, Wm. 
M. Brown, Ronald Burkland, Robert W. Burt, 
Clifford B. Bush, Lucille Byrnes, Ralph D. Carey, 
Frank Duncan, Chas Dupre, Margaret Dupre 
(Bobbie Black). Leslie Edson, Herbert J. Forbes, 
Donald Gerwig, Leighton Goodrich, Dean Gregory, 
Fred Glassburner, Wayne Horne (Wayne Van 
Horne), John D. Huldt, John W. Kemm, Wallace 
W. Kidder, Jeri Hering (Mrs. Robert King), 
Waynes O'Halloran, Robert Osborne, Robert Pel- 
licio (Bobby Pell), Fred Precht, Betty L. Rice, 
Robert Roy, W. Donald Smith, Jr., Virgil Taylor, 
Tony Veneziano, Faith A. Wilkins. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Charles Toman. 
Providence, R. I.. Local 198—Anthony Zam- 
panti, Maurice Allen, Alfred S. Forand. 
Providence, R. 1., Eocal 198—Louis A. Des 
Granges, Kenneth R. Maddock. Antonio Florio, 
Robert DiColo, Vincent DiColo, Jr., Ovidio Maz- 
rarrelli, Daniel Giovanucci. 


Paterson, N. J., Local 248—Sal Collura, Edw. 
DelGiudice. Albert Massanova, Robert O'Malley, 
Philip J. Schultz, Jr., Chas. J. Tiboldo, Donald 
Weinberg, Wm. A. Wollman, Robert J. Zinser. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Howard C. Altman, 
Irwin Broner, Paul Budelsky. Wm. R. Burger, 
Walter L. Curran, Robert Desterbecq, H. Burton 
Dines, Charles Eakin, Thomas H. Ebbert, Ralph 
Eiler, Harry O. Gamble, Wm. J. Gruber, Abe 
Lipsick, Theodore Loutzenhiser, Emma _ Lykens, 
Marie E. McNamee, Wm. Mackrell, Ernie Mauro, 
Ray Menking, Marcella Paul, Edwin C. Richards, 
Geo. G. Vincent, Nich Charles Vitale, Edw. M. 
Wadman. 
Peoria. Ill., Local 26—Merle Baxter, Richard 
C. Beiter, Warren G. Doss, Leonard Eagle, 
Angelo Karagianis, Cecil G. Karber, Chas. T. 
Lindensfelser, Ward H. Maxwell, Jack W. Tie- 
meyer, Richard A. Wells, Chas. I. Winner. 
Portland, Maine, Local 364—Charles Amman, 
Earl PB. Blackwell, Kathleen Brown, Peter F. 
Dumser, Hugo Hellman, Chas. B. Kuch, Jerry 
M. Lewis, Wesley E. Plaisted, Robert L. Roberts, 
John E. Welding, Robert M. Young. 

Roanoke, Va., Local 165—Roy L. Lemon. “ 
San Francisco. Calif., Local 669—Duke Alex- 
ander, C. H. Baker, N. M. Baker, Samuel Batiste, 
Clarence Blankenship, Bill Blocker, Alonzo 
Brown, John T. Brown, Otis C. Brown, Ardis 
Bryant, Marion Buford, Buck Campbell, James 
Carter, Eddie Collins, Jesse Crump, Arthur Cum- 
mings, Claude Davis, Gilbert Fowler, Charles 
Gordon, Jessie W. Greenlow, Gloria Y. Hall, 
Geo. F. Harris, William Jackson, Robert Jeffery, 
Oyamma Johnson, Robert Johnson, Guyles Joha- 





stone, Paul Jones, Alf C. Kiel, Saunders King, 
Haywood Lewis, Herbert Lewis, Edward Liggins, 
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bbe McGee, E. J. Malone, Norville Maxey, 
Moore, M. L. Moten, Geo. L. Murphy, 

Go. Nealy, Columbus Neely, Chas. L. Nelson, 
Nichols, James Payne, Harold L. Philips, 

Jalous Preston, Nathan Price, L. C. Robinson, 


James Scott, Junius Simmons, Hociel Tebo, James 
Vaughns, Arbra Walker, Edw. /. Wallace, 
Willie J. Wallace, Earl West, Stanley Willis, 


Quar Wilson, William Bennett. 
Goathbridge, Mass., Local 494—Andrew Leonard, 
john Bibick, Harold Knox. 
§an Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Thomas Curran, 

Gomez, Wm. C. (Bill) Grobe, Lewis E. 
Glover, Russell Gotcher, Noah C, Hatley, Frank 
J. Matcek, Olive M. Hays, Ruth E. Morris, Joe 
fob Menzler, Robin Kendall, Johnnie T. Rives, 
Wayne W. Saunders, Blake W. Stevens, Henry 
T, Tripp, Lee Cox. 
$. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Stuart J. Anderson, 
wm. F. Bergeron, Jos. Capetz, Douglas A. Carl- 
gn, Chester L. Christopher, Darwin E. Courteau, 
Harry L. Elliott, Luther O. Fossum, Ervin G,. 
friemuth, Robert E. Galloway, John H. Goerrs, 





A. Klang, Wm. H. Lewis, Jos. J. Lind- 
meyer. Jos Magelie, Kathryn Magelie, Arne T. 
Markusen, Patrick H. Marrone, Fred W. Mus- 


ghl, Robert M. Northenscold, Merrill K. Otness, 
fawin A. Pavek, Jos. A. T. Reiter, Ronald J. 
thein, Lyndell E. Richardson, Louis C. Sadek, 
Glen A. Bud Schafer, Jr., Robert B. Schneider. 
Gal P. Skog, Elizabeth F. Smith, Oliver Smith, 
jt, Robert D. Smith, Charles W. Smithson, 
Henry Smolak, Paul K. Thomason, Jos. A. Tucci, 
Gair R. Wagner, Clifford E. Wanless, Irvin G. 
Williams, Robert G. Rieschl. 

Washington, D. C., Local 161—Marshall Ar- 
wold, James F, Barnes, Nat Bergman, Lloyd W. 
fay. Iris C. Brown, Walter Brown, Wafren F. 
Busby, Charles T. Cashdollar, Antionette Charuhas, 


Camille Chautemps, Vincent Clark. Ada J. 
Clemens, Clifford L. Corbin, Charles Corcoran, 
Wiliam J. Cox, Charles M. “Daniels, Donald 


Daumit, Dave Denney, Walter W. Ellis, Raymond 
G. Frank. Billie W. Grammer, Alfred Gumpper, 
Ralph Hawkins, Bob Henderson. Ronald B. In- 


gills, Danny R. Johnson, Stanley Jones, Peter 
Kaminsky, D. W. Kidwell, Irving Lean, Clyde 
Marshall, Jess Marshall, Miska Merson, Johan 
Middlethon, C. Ray Mitchell, William E. Owens. 


james F. Parker, Harry B. Rodcay, Jr., Bill 
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Rogers, Louis Rossi, Harry Saams, Curtis Shoe- 
maker, Benjamin Snyder, Calvin C, Stoneman, 
Eddie L. Stoneman, Ernest V. Stoneman, Gene 
A. Stoneman, Jack M. Stoneman, James W. Stone- 
man, Rich. S. Thompson, Jr., Edgar Timbs, 
Gregory Titoff, Margaret Towne, Richard Tru- 
tte, Richard Vigue, Matt Windsor, Hayden E. 
Wood, Harold Woods, Louis Zckiel, Seymour 
Zucker. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Carrol 
Reaver, Douglas Berrand, Wilbur Cumberland, 
Don Davidson, Earle Garber, Martha Mallek, Rita 
Moc, Wm. Montgomery, Earl Rohde, Stanley 
Thomas, Robert White. 


EXPULSIONS 


New Orleans, La., Local 174—Vincent Castig- 
lone, Thomas Bob Discon, Jos. J. Stephens, 
Howard Stratton, Wm. Theodore, George C. 
Wilson. 
Appleton, Wis., Local 337—Carl Ackerburg, 
William Beyer, Philip Cornelius, Al Eick, Dean 
Gry, Paul Grignon, William Holt, John Hertz- 
berg, Dean LaSage, Robert Nolan, Frank 
Shmidt, David Schanke, Richard Van Handel. 
Belleville, Ill., Local 29—Bob Bertram. 
Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Lawrence E. 
Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Charles Stevens, 
thaniel Winn. ° 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, Local 298—Elson 
ins. 
New Castle, Pa., Local 27—Henry Johns, Zyg- 
munt Darzynkiewicz. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Tony Moceri. 
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DEAGAN IMPERIAL VIBRAHARP 
Complete with cases $700.00 


“Drum Centre of the Northwest” 


Bob Bass Drum Shop 
1329 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 











Make Your Own 
Orchestra Arrangements 


with the SP 1 V AK Arranger and Transposer, 
Four part harmony for all instruments at a 
flash. Write your own music with the new 
music writing device; celluloid stencil for 
tracing musical symbols perfectly. Send $1 


for both items. 
T. SPIVAK 
4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ACCORDIONISTS 


SENSATIONAL 3-IN-1 CHORD CHART SET— 
Shows names, symbols, readings, notation, 
formulas, diagrams, fingerings, basses, etc. Gift 
folio of chord studies included. Price $1.50. 
Free Catalogue of Music and Accessories. 
CAROL ACCORDION CHARTS 
Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 
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REINSTATEMENTS 


Ashland, Ky., Local 691—Earl Murdock. 

Akron, Ohio., Local 24—Albert J. Freed, James 
D. Stewart, Jack G. Gibson, Evelyn B. Smith, 
Sylvester Bordenkicher. 

Aurora, Ill, Local 181—Phil Adams. 


Beaver Falls, Pa., Local 82—Wm. Hock, Don- 
ald Piersol, Howard Taylor, Lawrence Elmer. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—Grant Gibbons, Kath- 
ryn Wiles, Arthur Yasgur. 

Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Frank Scott, Fred 
Herman, Ruth Herman. 

Butler, Pa., Local 188—Roy A. Cleeland, Jr. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Letitia Donohue, Helen 
J. Manning. Louis M. Repucci, John J. Ward, 
George J. Nowlan, Michael J. Pallamary, Car- 
melo M. DiStasio, Donald J. Lewis, Ralph F. 
Talarico, Nicholas A. Giallombardo, Gus Mazocca, 
Ruth Posselt, Thos. M. Repucci, Patrick Rigione, 
James M. Buckley, Dominic A. Costa, Anthony 
Carl Dias, Gerald E. Howorth, Frank A. Jaffe, 
Ralph Jones, Rita M. LaPlante, Frank B. Mon- 
giardo, Schuyler A. Snow. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Local 137—Harold Sopou- 
sek, Gene McClain, Leo F. Yardley. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 208—Earl Demus, Edw. 
King, Jr., Curtis Walker, Wendell Perlotte, 
Marion M. Price, Samuel Johnson, Chas. T. Jones, 
Oliver Bibbs, Wiley Rodgers, Samuel Turner, 
Samuel Matthews, Ellis Bartee, Chas. E. Walton, 
Maurice Williamson, Hilliard Blanchard, Eugene 
Ammons, Jarvis Woodley, James Bolden, Andrew 
Gardner, Dorothy Armstrong, Wm. E. Dickerson, 
Theodore Koziocas, Robert J. Randall, Rocco M. 
Marelli, Stephen F. Hintersehr, Harry Goodman, 
Miles Masa, George F. Roth, Roger De Syrette, 


Robert Domek, Ernest C. Eldorado, Enri Ray- 
mond, Joseph G. Burkhart, Adolph J. Rombs, 
Theresa (Terry) Ficaro, Jane Torrence. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—Charles E. Weeks, 


Harry M. Grill, Cruz J. Rodarte, Hoyt L. Jones, 
Arthur Engquist, Francis Lewandowski, Fred F. 
Kviz, James E. Schoun, Russell Stephenson, 
Adolph Weber 2, Richard C. McPartland, Charles 
S. Kriegh, Leonard R. Zenaty, Glen Roeger, 
Gregor Balough, Jr. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Harlan Casey Clark, 
Logethetis Gravatas (Ted Thomas), Harry Green- 
berg (Greene), William Kuchna, ohn J. Mor- 
rison (Sohrauer), Geza Sandray, Nathaniel A. 
Zimberoff. 

Danville, Ill., 

Elizabeth, N. J., 
James Veltre. 

El Paso, Texas, Local 466—Ysidor Muro. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Alda C. Lee, 
George Akana, Naoto Watanabe, Carlyle Nelson, 
George (Red) Callender. 

Jersey City, N. J., Local 526—Louis Checkman, 
Frank Benware, J. Randolph Jones, Frank Conig- 


Local 90—Martha Jane Pichon. 
Local 151—Edw. Johnson, 


liaro, Mark lanelli, Nicholas Ronchi, Donno 
Connett, Emil M. Cafaro, Angelo Pierro, Edw. 
Dolan, James McArdle, Teophil Aleksiewicz, 
Wm. Breivogel, Libero Marotta, Wm. Lake, 
Sylvia Grasso. 

Kansas City, Mo., Local 34—Vic Colin, Kay 
Colin, C. W. Austin, Eugene Riordan, Ray 
Neickes. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Rich Askam, 
Carmen Dunn. 

Miiwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Richard Sawinski, 
Eric Jensen. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—David M. Gardner, 
Robert L. Williams, Doris E. Midboe, Arminda 
Gonsalves (Carmen Garcia). 

Minneapolis, Minn., Local 73—Gerald Mickel- 


son, Irvin G. Williams, Raymond G. Van Camp, 


John E. Barbour, Burton Paulu, Jack Christy, 
John C, Sutherland, Gerald L. Goff, J. Don Lee, 
Oliver H. Webster, Richard L. Shaffer, Phil 
Pearson. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Local 406—Bernard 
Naylor, Claire Elphick, Sybil Shattner, Roger 
Francoeur. 


New York, N. Y., Local 802—Bernard S. Addi- 
Albert Botway, Guy K. 


son, Robert B. Byrne, 
Chiaverini, Willie T. Caple, Sam J. De Jose, 
Doles Dickens, Thomas P. Donnelly, Mischa 


Elzon, Virginia McCarthy Edwards, Nicholas A. 
Fucci, Jerry K. Hummel, Lenny H. Holtzman, 
Jean E. Hahn, John Hardee, Vivian S. Jones, 
Herbert E. Lovelle, Thelonious Monk, Larry 
Moser, William H. Moore, Bernard F. Merlino, 
Generoso Montisono, Johnny Maral, John J. Nigro, 
Jose P. Oliverira, Mary Osborne, Norman H. 
Pratt, Charles J. Parker, Jr.. Nicolai Popoff, 
Joseph Phillips, Dick Rogers, Nicholas C. Rotolo, 
George A. Rose, Ivan C. Rolle, Luis D. C. Sir- 
gado, Leonard Sachs, Hilde Simmons, Philip 
Springer, Arthur Skrilow, Bernard Share, Joseph 
Skolovsky, Gloria St. Claire, Reginald L. Smith, 
Eugene F. Sowinski, Stanley Sutkin, Rudolph E. 
Tapiro, Emilio B. Terrili, Herbert F. Waters, Jerry 
Bleecker, William B. Balasare, John A. Betlewicz, 


Cleveland Bing, Joseph Castelli, Manuel Fer- 
nandez, Abdul Hameed, Andy Kirk, Al Lom- 
bardi, Joseph J. Miller, David Olman, Terry 


Page, Catalino Rolon, Manuel Rodriguez, Daniel 
Rao, William Spottswood, Kenneth Watts, Ber- 
nard A. Wullkotte, Eugene W. Bechtle, Nicholas 
T. Cianflone, Anthony J. Ciago, Ernest Cutting, 
William G. Conway, Miles D. Davis, John Dil- 


linger. Bill De Arango, Earl O. Geiger, Jerome 
Kasin. Victor Lombardo, Raymond McAllister, 
Peter Morreale, Granville H. McGhee, Joseph J. 


Ruggiero, John J. Simmons, Jr., Nathaniel Tay- 
lor, Robert E. Woodson. 


Nampa, Idaho, Local 423—Robert Salter, Earl 
D. Simmons, A. E. Varnadae. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Local 204—Joseph 
Spisso, George Trotto, Dorothy S$. Opalach, 


Joseph Marianno. 


Rosenblum, 
Louis E. Sica. Irving Slifkin, Wm. J. Ruther, 
Wm. Black, Jr. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Harry Fradiey. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada, Local 180—Edw. S. 
Donaldson. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375—Roger O. 


Pishny. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Local 46—Gerrie Vogt. Harold 
McCue. 

Providence, R. 1., Local 198—Edw. Zackarian, 
Jack V. Menna, Harold B. Allen. 

Paterson. N. J., Local 248—Umbert A. Gili- 
berto, Adele King. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—Peter P. Adamiak, 
John R. Biringer, Salvatore A. LaPertche, Salva- 
tore LaPertche, Jr., Wm. R. McAuley, John L. 
Richardson, Danny Thomas. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Pauline C. Arnold, Ches- 
ter L. Haines, Clyde R. Lamborn, Floyd W. Hen- 
derson, Richard L. Henderson. 

Portland, Me., Local 364—Robert R. Marcous, 
Priscilla Poulin. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Richard S. Fischer. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 669—Raymond 
Brown, Pee Wee Smith, James Wilson. 

Southbridge, Mass., Local 494—Albert Labelle, 
Richard Lavine. 

San Antonio, Texas, Local 23—Buck O. Carr, 
Margaret (Peggy) O'Neal. 

St. Catherines. Ont., Canada, Local 299—Frank 
Dundas, R. Gordon Johnston, Robert A. McMann, 
Fred Morris, Arthur Goddard, Thos. B. Wig- 
more, Arthur Tuckwell. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Loren A. Cafarella, 
Irving R. Trestman, Vernon L. Pittman, Harry 
Sherman, Warren J. Alm, Ralph J. Moudry, 
Donald Williams. 

Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Lonnie E. Fraley, Dave 
Tappan. 

Tampa, Fla., Local 721—Clyde M. Criswell. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada, Local 149—Robert Cal- 
der, Chris Dafeff, Walter Emmett, John Evans, 
Dorothy Fielding, Paul Firman, Carl Gleiser, 
Reg. Godden, Joe Grupstein (King), Anne Kay, 
Weldon Kilburn, W. D. McClure, Patricia 
Mitchell, Gavin Morton, N. F. Nicholson, D. 
Ouchterlony, Margaret Parsons, Clifford Poole, 
Cyril Sawyer, Sunny Sherman, A. J. Spina, Jas. 


Welch, John A. Wilson. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145—Kelly 
Cohen. 


Worcester, Mass., Local 143—Richard G. Corey, 
Paul Kukonen, Andrew B. Anderson. 
Washington, D. C., Local 161—Anna A. Xydis. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Horace Col- 
lins, Carl A. Grouleff, Robert Herman. 
Watertown, N. Y., Local 734—Phillip A. Marra, 





ERASURES 

Aurora, Ill, Local 181—Walter Fredenhagen, 
Ray Letoski. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Ivan Jacobs. 

Chester, Pa., Local 484—James Carter. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Local 75—Vicki 
(Lynch). 

El Paso, Texas. Local 466—Ben Cravey, Dow 
McCombs. 

Geneva, N. Y., Local 570—Stanley Goodness. 

Honolulu, T. H., Local 677—Alexander Abing, 


Zimmer 


Mary Ellen Ferguson, John Kaulu, Sr., Daniel 
Kelly, Bentura Lapot, Qun Oak Lee, Dionicio 
Luis, Sam Malina, Edw. Machado, Emerson 


Morse, Tlima Naone, Harry Oh, Melvin Phillips, 
Stanley Redira, James Tannehill, Napua Wood, 
Arthur Bogard. 

Long Beach, Calif., 
Dougall, Clayton Davis. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Joe Bean, David 
W. Richardson, Chas. N. Miller, Orville C. Run- 
ner, Evelyn Fleming, Duane Coker, Jack Statham, 
Dick Taylor, Walter Pee Wee Hunt, Robert H. 
Morrison, Harry H. Rodgers, Tex Tyler. 

Meriden, Conn., Local 55—Jos. J. Ciscz. Or- 
ville O. Grooner, Anthony F. Hall, Charles Hol- 


Local 353—Owen Mc- 


man. Jr., Olin B. Kilbourne, Fred J. Lackey, 
Ralph Laribee, Maurice J. L’Ecuyer, Michael 
Manaware. Jr., Anthony Mucci, Theodore J. 


Oblon, Brooks B. Offen, George P. Raiselis, Vin- 


cent Rocco, Arlan Seidon, Howard E. Stange, 
Robert Wilks. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Mitchell Edwards 
(Eddie Mitchell), Paul A. Gillotte, Earle B. 


Rouse, John H. Almeida, Roger Aubert, Donald 
R. Chadderdon, Julian A. Cohen, Constantino A. 
DeMario, Enrique Diaz, Alberto Fraga, Marjorie 
E. Kemp, Caroline McDuff, Frank Martinez, 
Maurice Philips, Daisy Powell, Leon Ranck, 
Oscar J. Rynning, C. W. Savery, Harold Smith, 
Wm. Snyder, Gene M. Sutherland, Rosa Tudela, 
Alfred G. Wright. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Napoleon Allen, 
Bobby Booker, Jerry Bleecker, Neil Brady, Edwin 
H. Durlacher, Mercer Ellington, Harland J. E. 
Flora, Manuel Fernandez, James Jordan, Jacque- 
line M. Kauffman, Al Lombardi, Henry C. Morri- 
son, Roger T. Mitchell, David Olman, Catalino 
Rolon, Pearl Williams, Blue Baron, Lee Castaldo, 
Larry Elgart,. Buddy Johnson, Jeff Leftenant. 
Victor Lombardi, Harry Noble, Celso V. Perez, 
Morton Spill, Lillette E. Thomas, Rudolph J. 
Williams, Howard Callender, Bob Allen, Edgar 
Cannavaro, Samuel L. Demetro, Lester Elgart, 
W. Henyecz, Pederito Hernandez, Granville H. 
McGhee, Deutrelle Paige, Clarence S, Sherlock, 
Jose White, Floyd Williams, John A. Betlewicz, 
Michael N. Balsamo, Mario D. Berrios, Frank J. 
Cianci, Joseph Chessare, Henry P. Doble, Jr., 
Sidney Easton, Edmond Hepburn, Herbert Herr, 
W. Milton Jackson, Wilbert Kirk, John W. Knipp, 


(Continued on page forty-six) 
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introduces to the accor- 
dion world their all risk 
annual low cost service 
policy. For. complete 
information, inquire at © 
Service Department. 
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“The Clarinet and Cl : t Pl 9” 
A TEXT—241 PAGES 
$3.75 POSTPAID 


At your local dealer, or direct from 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN 
Salt Point, New York 














WIND INSTRUMENTALISTS 
A TIMELY MANUAL 
“On OBTAINING a GOOD TONE” 


A Treatise for developing tone production in play- 
ing the Saxophone, Trumpet, Trombone, etc., with 
exercises for the controlling of air, exercises for 
developing and strengthening muscles used in 
blowing on a wind instrument, and useful hints 
on relaxation while playing. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


Joseph Pepe, 1439 W. Sth St.,Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 








New Ideas! 


159,000 “BREAKS” 


Tailor-Made to Fit All Popular Music 
Send $1.00 to FLYING FINGERS SYSTEM 
Box 22, Everett 49, Massachusetts 


The Rockwell School of Tuning 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 

Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 
practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 
Competent instructors. Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board for Vocational Education, V. A. Contract. 
Address ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 




















Robert Paclucei 


Solo trombonist with Kostelanetz, now 15 
ears solo trombone C. B. S. Symphony. 
articular attention paid to development 

of the high register. Successful students 

— with top-notch professional organi- 

zations. 


Studio: 76-23 173d St., Flushing, N. Y. 
RE 9.0026 














NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 








Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


GUITAR-LICKS! 


Find improvising difficult; ideas limited? Apply 
60 Modern Licks, Runs, from recordin of 
Christian, Reinhardt, Barnes, etc., to own take-off 
Note and number system. Intro. offer. Guitar 
solo free. $1.00 postpaid. Copied choruses 
available. No C.O.D.'s. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 











Lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 
4l 
























































































DEFAULTERS LIST of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





= — 
PARKS, BEACHES _ BENICIA: . PERRIS: . 
Rodgers, Edw. McCaw, E. Owner, 
AND GARDENS BEVERLY HILLS: Horse Follies of 1946. 
Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- _ Mestusis, Paris REDWOOD CITY: 
mansee, Manager, Santa Mon- BIG BEAR LAKE: Lucky Star Club, and Mrs. Pro- 
ica, Calif . Harry E. vina, Proprietor, and Gene 
Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., CATALINA ISLAND: Bender, Manager. 
Props., Detroit, Mich. Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, SACRAMENTO: 
Gardens, le Operator. oes Joe " 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. COMPTON: ingang, George 
Hawaiian Gardens, and Nick Vi-Lo Records SAN BERNARDINO: 
Oreb, mgr.-owner, San Pedro, CULVER CITY: Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 
Calif. Toddle House, and John J. Pango Pango Club, Coulton. 
Lakeside Park, and Art Hobbs, Toscano. SAN DIEGO: 
Owner and Manager, Wichita DUNSMUIR: Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Palis, Texas. Corral, and J. B. McGowan Otis Wimberly. 
Midway Park; 3 % ce EL CERRITO: Miller, Warren 
Niagara Falls, Johnson, Lloyd Mitchell, John 
Pineview Beach, ,¥, " Sellers FRESNO: ; Passo, Ray 
grt Ala.), Operator, Wagnon, Wm. B., Jr., President Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Bessemer, Ala. Valley Amusement Asso., and _ Playland. 
Barn Dance Hall. Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 


Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and james 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can. 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpen- 
ter, Manager, Flint, Mich, 





INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM: 

Ritter, Claude D. 

Sellers, Stan, Operator, Pine- 
view Beach (Bessemer, Ala.). 

Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R. E. (Bob) 
Umbach. 

DOTHAN: 

Smith, Mose 

MOBILE: 

Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 
ducer. 

Moore, R. E., Ir. 

MONTGOMERY: 
Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 


Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 
Montgomery, W. T. 
ALASKA 
FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. (Glen Alvin) 
ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer. 
PHOENIX: 


Chi’s Cocktail 
Beverage Corp.), and J. 
Keilly, employer. 

Hosher, Joha 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club. 


Lounge (Chi's 
A. 


FRIANT: 
Dam Site, ind Pete Heizenrader 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, Leonard 
Vannerson 
California Productions, and 
Edw. Kovacks 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt.. Led. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Patterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 
Ass'n. 
Western Recording Co. and 
Douglas Venable. 
LONG BEACH: 
Club Moderne, 
Jarrett 


LOS ANGELES: 

Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 

Dalton, Arthur 

Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus 

Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond E. 
Mauro, Managers. 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, operator, 
Plantation Club 

Mosby, Curtis 

New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg. 


Inc. 


and W. C. 


Preston, Joey 

Primrose Cafe, and John Fo- 
garty, Louis Azrow, Joha 
Borcy, Joe. S. Kaplan, and 


Ann Marie Borcy. 
Royal Record Co. 
Ryan, Ted 
Tonkins, Irvan 
Vannerson, Leo 
Vogel, Mr. 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Earl 
Wilshire Bowl 


“Van” 


Willett, R. Paul MANTECA: 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew Klein Kaiser, Fred 
TUCSON: MONTEREY: 
Williams, Marshall Roberts Club, and A. M. Kolvas, 
yore ys 345" owner. 
meen Oey et 8" avaDA cre 
National Club, and Al Irby. 
Emplo 
ANSA pres 
ARK SAS NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
ge Lohmuller, Bernard 
ivers 
. OAKLAND: 
HOT SPRINGS: Bozo's Cafe, and Fred Hora, 
Smith, Dewey Operator 
LITTLE ROCK: Zz ao 
Leon and Eddie's, and 
Stewart, J. H. John E. Rossi. . 
Weeks, 5S. C. Moore, Harry 
McGHEE: Morkin. Ro 
Taylor, Jack ae Se 
MOUNTAIN OCEAN PARK: 


Arkansas State College 
Scott, Charles E. 


Frontier Club and Robert Moran 


OROVILLE: 


Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom. 


OXNARD: 


McMillan, Tom, Owner 


CALIFORNIA a 
ALAMEDA: Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Sheets, Andy Davis, Manager. 
BAKERSFIELD: Hall, Donald H 
Charlton, Ned PALM SPRINGS: 
, Stewart Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Coz, Richard Manager. 


and Paradise Club (formerly 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe). 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. 
Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato. 


Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 

Rogers & Chase Co. 

Shelton, Earl, 

Earl Shelton Productions. 

Sherman & Shore Advertising 
Agency. 

The Civic Light Opera Com- 
mittee of San _ Francisco; 
Francis C. Moore, Chairman. 

Waldo, Joseph 

SAN JOSE: 
Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 
Briggs, Don 
SANTA MONICA: 

Georgian Room, 

McRae 


and H. D. 


Silver Horn. Cafe, and 
Silver. 
TWIN ‘PEAKS: 
Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 
rye Lake Arrowhead. 


Cheney, al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 
Ward, Jeff W. 
YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry, 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, owners. 

JULESBURG: 


Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Ryan’s Restaurant, and Edw. F. 
Ryan 
Shayne, Tony 
NEW LONDON: 
Angie’s Restaurant, Grill & 
Hotel, Angelo J. Bisconti. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan. 
STONINGTON: 
Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson. 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WEST HAVEN: 
Patricelli, Alfred 


WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 
DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor. 


GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor. 


7 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, 


Lamon, Ed 

WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester, 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, and 
Fay . Howse 

CORAL GABLES: 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 

Florida Productions, Inc. 

DAYTONA BEACH: 

Bethune, Albert 

Charlies Hi-Hat Club 

Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FORT MYERS: 

McCutcheon, Pat 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 

o> Otis 

MIAM 

Geb Monte Carlo, 
Lopez, Owner. 

Club 22, and John Plodnick and 
Irving Kloker (Koke Kokeler) 

Donaldson, Bill 

MIAMI BEACH: 

Amron, Jack, Terrace Rest. 

Caldwell, Max 

Copa City, and Murray 
Weinger, Employer. 

Coral Reef Hotel 

Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Manager. 

Friedlander, Jack 

Haddon Hall Hotel 

Hume, Jack 

Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
owner-manager. 

Leshnick, Max 

Macomba ~lub 

Miller, Irving 

Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers. 

Straus, George 

Weills, Charles 

ORLANDO: 

Longwood Hotel, 
Shepard, Owner. 

Sunshine Club and D. S. Fryor 

PALM BEACH: 

Leon & Eddie’s Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie's, Inc., and John 
Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary. 

PANAMA CITY: 

Daniels, Dr. E. R. 

PASS-A-GRILLE: 

Sekon-in-the-Palms, and Ralph 

Dellevie, Owner. 
PENSACOLA: 

Hodges, Earl, 
Dance Club. 

Keeling, Alec, of National 
Orch. Syndicate. 

National Orchestra Syndicate 

RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 

Marine Room of Victory Hotel, 

and G. W. Sutton. Employer. 
TALLAHASSEE: 

Gaines Patio, and Henry 

Gaines, ner. 
TAMPA: 

Brown, Russ 

Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, employers. 

Junior Woman's Club 

Pegram, Sandra 

Williams, Herman 

VENICE: 

Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 

Sparks Circus, and James Edgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 

WEST PALM BEACH: 

1001 Club, and Harry L. La- 

rocco and Lillian F. Parrish. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 

Greater Atlanta Moonlight 
Opera Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager. 

Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 
green Farms Supper Club. 

Montgomery, J. Neal 

Spencer, Perry 

AUGUSTA: 

Kirkland, Fred 

J. W. Neely, Jr. 


and Tony 


Maximilian 


of Top Hat 


- c 
Leslie 


SAVANNAH: 
Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 
Hayes, Gus 


Sportsmen's Club, and J. B. 


Hobbs, employer. 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amnseme nt Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 


BOISE: 
French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 


Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 


French, Don, and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CHAMPAIGN: 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468. 


Children's Health & Aid Soc. 


ROCKFORD: 
Central Tap, and Geo, 
Employer. 


Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge ~ 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo. 
WASHINGTON} BLOOMINGTOn, 
a Earl 
ZEIG 


Zelaler ‘Nite Club, and Dwi 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
owners. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
IRN: 


Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr, 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox. Ben 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His Aj. 
American Brownskin Modek 
Dickerson. Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 


Entertainment Enterprises, Ing,, 


and Frederick G. Schatz 


Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and Ferguson Bros. Agency 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- Harris, Rupert 
cense 468. Patricia Stevens Models 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, Finishing School. 
Inc., Mrs. Ann Hughes, Richardson, Vaughn, 
Owner. Pine Ridge Follies. 
Daros, John Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Davis, Wayne Bookers’ License No. 4150. 
Donaldson, Bill MARION: 


Eden Building Corporation 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938". 

Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’’. 

Glen, Charlie 

Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade. 

Hale, Walter, Promoter 

Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom. 

Majestic Record Co. 

Markee, Vince 

Mason, Leroy 

Mays, Chester 

Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 

Miller, R. H. 

Monte Carlo Lounge, Mrs. 
Hughes, Owner. 

Moore, H. B. 


Music Bowl (formerly Chin: 


Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal. 
Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers. 


Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Tafian, Mathew, 
Platinum Blonde Revue 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941"*. 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions. 
EAST ST. LOUIS: 
Davis, C. M. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
FREEPORT: 
Habecker, Dan 
JOLIET: 
Paddock Club, 
Witty, employer. 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. 
Dreamland. 
KARNAK: 


. 


and 


Theresa, Prop. 


Spur Inn, and Sach and Jimmie 


Mayers, and George Roberts 
Owners. 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School. 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner. 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner. 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Paul Streeter 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Thompson, Earl 
POLO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, 
and Mrs. Stiller. 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 


and Mr. 


Ann 


Chas. 


Horine, W. S. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club 
NEWCASTLE: 


Harding, Stanley W. 
RICHMOND: 
Newcomer, Charles 
Puckett, H 
SYRACUSE: 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 


IOWA 


CLARION: 
Miller, J. L. 
HARLA 


Gibson, C. Rex 
OTTUMWA: 


Cperator. 


KANSAS 


DODGE CITY: 

400 Club, and Sach and Jimme 
Mayers, and George Robert, 
Owners. 

Graham, Lyle 

KANSAS CITY: 
White, J. Cordell 
LOGAN: 

Graham, Lyle 
MANHATTAN: 

Stuart, Ray 
PRATT: 

Clements, C. J. 

Wisby, L. W. 
TOPEKA: 

Mid-West Sportsmen Asso. 
WICHI TA: 


KENTUCKY 


BOWLING GREEN: 
Taylor, Roy D. 
» LEXINGTON: 
Harner, A, C. 
LOUISVILLE: 


, 
s, 
OWENSBORO: 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 7! 
PADUCAH 
Vickers, ants, 
Bookers’ License 2611 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., 
Club Plantation. 
Stars & Bars Club (also know? 
as Brass Hats Club), A. & 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyso®, 


BATON ROUGE: 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 
Cobra Lounge, and C. D. 


* “Young Men's Progressive Cho 
and J. L. Buchanan, 
ployer. 
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eon H., Manager, Hyland, Chauncey A Papadimas, Babis 
~ Monte Carlo Club, and Al Patricia Stevens Models * Mire. Rab 
ON) BLOOMINGTON, Green, Proprietor. Finishing School. Las VEGAS: uby 
Earl The Hurricane and San Diego Club, B ¢M a ae Behert D 
Percy Stovall. Nono Minando. oF Oe ee ane Bove#t & 
te Club, and Dwi (PELOUSAS: Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and Lawrence 
nd Jason Wilkas, Cedar Lane Club, and Milt Oper., Colonial Theatre. eee a » 
Delmas, Employer. T: es eee uby 
RT: Carpenter, E. M., Mgr., ays Vale 
IDIANA Reeves, Harry A. Terrace Gardens. Stoney, Milo E. 
Sewart, Willie GRAND RAPIDS: Warner, A. H. 
b J ad a rae wie Hotel 
A Hy 
ried MAINE Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, LOVELOCK: 
SANFORD: Inc., and Rollatorium, and Pershing Hotel, and Harry 
ze No. 566 Legere, E. L. Paul Bacon. Fischer, Employer. 
b, and MARYLAND gag eg lg Ir., a Mrs. Mary 
ullivan, Mgr. Palomar Ballroom. 
. pALTIMORE: Tholen, Garry NEW HAMPSHIRE 
.<. Byrd, Olive J. MIO: 
. Calvo’s Restaurant, and Walker Hotel, and George DOVER: » 
“4 Frank Calvo. Walker, Prop. American Legion, Dover 
has. Holzhouse, Club Astoria, and Ben Greber. SISTER LAKES: Post No. 8 
id Operator. Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. § Rendezvous Bowl and Gorden FABYAN: 
1S: Epsteiw. Henry J. Miller, Owner. Zaks, James (also known as 
iam os = +4 Weiss, Harry TRAVERSE CITY: Zackers). 
nskin ND: 
Matthew Tieoid, Louis heme, J NEW JERSEY 
: , FENWICK: MINNESOTA ABSECON: 
Bay ve In., eee _— ALEXANDRIA: Hart, Charles, President, and 
os. Agency 4 a vn Rittenhouse Crest Club, Frank Gasmer dient tue Gras, Inc. 
(EAN CITY: SERIF Richardson, Har: 
ens Models Gay Nineties Club, hou Bel- Foster, Floyd, Owner, Wh Willi si 
School. mont, Prop.; Henry Epstein, Merry Mixers’ Tavern, ATLANTIC ‘CITY: 
Vaughn, Owner (of Baltimore, Md.). DETROIT LAKES: P 
. Follies. SLISBURY: Johnson, Allan V. Appiegate’s Tavern, and A. j. 
vell Agency, Twin Lantern, GAYLORD: Appleg-te, roy ph 
icense No. 4150. Elmer B. Dashiell, Oper. Green, O. M. — Caty Art League 
URNERS STATION: MINNEAPOLIS: antzler, ee ps mousse 
. Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. Patricia Stevens Models eae egeoe Nethoniel 
ecreation Club Edgewater Beach. Finishing School. el meg Pr memes 
ae Fassa cae aaa 
inley W. MASSACHUSETTS Pot Ponnad Robert A. aw Bag ating et 
*harles MLLERICA: ROCHESTER: 5 Jones, J. Paul 
H. One O One Club, Nick Mike Sternberg Attractions, and Lockman, Harvey 
Ladoulis, Proprietor. Mike Sternberg. Mardi Gras, and Jos. and 
ment Enterprises (STON: ; ST. PAUL Margarete Agostini. 
Bay State News Service, Bay Fox. S. M. Morocco Kestaurant, Geo. Fassa 
WA State Amusement Co., Bay 7 ayTON: and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 
State Distributors, and James Valhalla Resort and Ballroom, Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
H. McIlvaine, president. and E. E. Iverson, Manager. we Cie). Courtney (New 
Brosnahan, James J. LD: or’ i 
Crawford House Theatrical ee - Torch Club, and Abe Bobbins 
ex Lounge r ae 
c¢, Max L. ompeon utt 
and Hatry Meier, Eiioc, James H. MISSISSIPPI CAMDEN 
Mouzon, George BILOXI: Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
and Harry Meier, Regency Corp., and Jos. R. Joyce, Harry, Owner, Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Weisser Pilot House Night Club. Operator. 
Resnick, Wm. GREENVILLE: Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
NSAS Sullivan, J. Arnold, Pollard, Flenord and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 
Booker." License 150, JACKSON: CAPE MAY: 
+ Waldron, Billy Carpenter, Bob Anderson, Chas., Operator 
| Sach and Jimmie Walker, Julian Perry. T. G. CLIFTON: 
i George Robert, Younger (Citizens MERIDIAN: Studio Bar, and August 
Eeetinctiog Committee Britt, Marty E. Buchner, Prop. 
CAMBRIDG EAST ORANGE, 
Montgomery, A. Frank, Jr. Geo. F. Felt & Co., Advertising 
dell Shee, Joseph “' MISSOURI Agency, and M. J. Proujamsky 
FAIRHAVEN: BOONEVILLE: FLORHAM PARK: 
Skipper Restaurant Williams, B. M. Florham Park Country Club, 
FTCHBURG: CAPE GIRARDEAU: and Jack Bloom 
Bolduc, Henry Gilkison, Lorene HOBOKEN: 
HAVERHILI : Moonglow Club Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
- Hotel Whittier, and Charles CHILLICOTHE: Monto, Employer. 
Schein aud Gerald Parsile. Hawes, H. I1., Manager, LAKEWOOD: 
HOLYOKE: Windmoor Gardens. Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 


rtsmen Asso. levy, Bernard W., 


and Art Holidy Holyoke Theatre. 
UCKY 


EN: 
. 


Crowe, Fraucis X. 

MONSON: 

Monson Hause and Leo Cane- 
gallo, Employer. 

MEW BEDFORD: 

Hine, Geo. H. 

Rose, Manuel 

The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator. 

NORTH WEY MOUTH: 

Pearl, Morey 

INGFIELD: 

Fielding, Marjery, and her 
School of the Dance 

WILMINGTON: 

Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
Anthony Del Torto 


wner, Club 7! 


¢, 
nse 2611 
IANA 


wrence, Prop., 





atin Tony, Mgr., Palms Club 


Bologna, Sam, 
Briggs, Edgar M 
Daniels, 





James M. 


Green, Goldman 


Hoffman, Sam, Operator, Fron- 


tier Ranch. 
Johnson, Ivory 
Kosman, Hyman 


KANSAS CITY: 


Antonello, 


John, 


Nixon Presentations 
Babbitt, Wm. (Bill) H. 
Canton, L. R. 


Cox, 


Mrs. 
Esquire 
Yates, 


Evelyn 
Productions, 
Bobby Henshaw. 


Henshaw, Bobby 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 


Thudium, H. 


C., Asst. 


Orpheum Theatre. 
LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 
ST. LOUIS: 


Caruth, 
Rhumboogies, 


Oper., 
Cafe 


James, 


Brown Bomber Bar. 
D'Agostino, Sam 


on. MICHIGAN Markham, Doyle, and 
lub (also knows BANN ARBOR: Tune Town Ballroom 
's Club), A.B anctlia, Max Patricia Stevens Models 
er; Jack Tyso®, BUY C Finishing School. 
Walther “Dr. Howard Windermere Bar, and 
OIT: Edw. Hochecker. 
: Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 
» and Camille Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch. MONTANA 
Ammor Record Company FORSYTH: 
and C. D Bel Aire (formerly Lee ’n’ Ed- Alli 7 
die’s), and Al Wellman, ison, J. 
‘ Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
rogressive Cli Sam and Louis Bernstein, NEBRASKA 
Buchanan, B® BR Owners. COLUMBUS: 
Bibb, Allen Moist, Don 








L MUSICIANS) 


DVEMBER, 1949 








Imperial Club 


and Antonello- 


Kenneth 


Mgr., 


Club 
Society, 





KEARNFY: 


Field, 
OMAHA: 


il. 


E., Mgr., 


El Morocco Club 


1733 Club 


Florentine Cafe, and Vance & 


Sam Vecchio, Owners. 
NEVADA 


Seldin, S. 


H. 


LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 

The Blue Room. 
Wright, Wilbur 


MONTCLAIL 


Cos-Hay Corporation and Mont- 


clair Theatre, Thos. 


James Costello. 

MOUNTAINSIDE: 

The Chatterbox, 
Ray DiCarlo. 


NEWARK: 


Argyle Cocktail 
M. Stelboun, Employer. 


Coleman, 


Melvin 


Hall, Emory 


Harris, Ea 


rl 


Inc., 


Lounge, 


Haynes, 


and 


Idle Hour Tavern, and Vincent 


Parisi, 
Jones, 


Owner. 
Carl W. 


“Panda,”” Daniel Straver 


Levine, Jo 
Piccadilly 


seph 
Club, 


Prestwood, William 
r, Nicholas Grande, 


Red Mirro 
Prop. 


Rollison, Eugene 


Simmons, 


Charles 


Tucker, Frank 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 


Ellel, 


Jack 
NORTH ARLINGTON: 


Petruzzi, 


Andrew 


and Clarence 
Hays, Employer. 





PATERSON: 
Garden Cocktail Lounge, 
Jos. Ventimiglia. 
Marsh, James 
Piedmont Social Club 
Pyatt, Joseph 
Riverview Casine 
Tropical Room, and Mickey 
Gerard, Owner. 
PLAINFIELD: 
McGowan, Daniel 
SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorngreen, Owner. 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean, Mrs. Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Ahrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 
Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer. 
Laramore, J. Dory 
Murphy’s, and James Murphy 
UNION CITY: 
Head, oo E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club. 
Kay Sweeney Club 
VAUX HALL: 
Carillo, Manuel R. 
VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 
B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President. 


and 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, employer. 
CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner, 
Plaza Hotel. 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 

Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 

Bologhino, Dominick, Owner, 
Trout Club. 

Institute of the Opera, Drama 
& Theatrical Arts and Geor- 
gene P. Kerchner, Executive 
Director. 

Kessler, Sam 

Lang, Arthur 

New Abbey Hotel 

New Goblet, The 

AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 

BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 
~ Bonaventure College. 

BRON. 

pa vacal Martin 

Metro ‘Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray. 

Santoro, E. J. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 

Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 

Graymont, A. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler. 

Morris, Philip 

Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor. 

Premice. Josephine 

Puerto Rico Post 
Frank J. Rendon. 

Puma, James 

Reade, Michael 

Rosenberg, Paul 

Rosman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 

Steurer, Eliot 

1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Moon-Glo Club, and Ed. Bourne 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 


No, 1105, 


EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, Cark Del 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
ella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 

Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 

C. Demperio. 
FERNDALE: 
Pollack Hotel, and Elias 


Pollack, employer. 
Stier’s Hotel, and Philip Stier, 


Owner. 
FLEISCHMANNS: 
Cat's Meow, and Mrs. Irene 
Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 
Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank 


Reile and Lenny Tyler, Props. 





GLEN SPEY: 
Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, 


GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; joel Newman, 
Owner. 

Sleight, Don 


Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 
Twin Tree Inn. 

GRAND ISLAND: 
Williams, Ossian V. 

G IELD PARK: 
Uwopia Lodge 

HUDSON: 
Goldstein, Benny 
Gutto, Samuel 

ILION: 

Wick Orchestra 
Phil Wick. 

ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 

JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

A. J. Griffith, Jr. 
Maffei, John, Prop. Panarama 

JAMESTOWN: 

Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 
New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor. 
SHELD) E: 
Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, 
Owner. 
Hotel Shlesinger, 
singer, Owner. 
Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern. 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon,. Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Adler, Hatry 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Asso- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 

Amusement Corp. of America 

Apollo Bar, and Jesse Bruley. 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. : 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau. 
Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., and 

Walter Kirsch, Owner. 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner. 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency. 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic. 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and $ 
Katherine Gregg. 

“Come and Get It’’ Company 

Cotton Club 

Courtney, Robert (connected 
with Ocean Playhouse, Steel 
Pier, Atlantic City). 

Crest Room, and Chas. 
Robinson, operator. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., 


Service, and 


David Shle- 


formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595 


Turf Restaurant, 


McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit Co., and 
Jos: Lupia 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization. 

Murray's 

Nassau Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy. 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Wm, Reutemana. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry inson, 
Owners. 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

= Hughie 
Rain Queen, Inc. 

Regan, Jack 

Relkin, Mr. 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 

“Frisco Follies’. 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and Oper- 
ator, Penthouse Restaurant. 

Russell, Alfred 

Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 

Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326. 

South Seas, Inc., 

Abner J. Rubien. 

Spotlite Club 

Stein, Ben 

Stein, Norman 

Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 

Strouse, Irving 

Superior 25 Club, Inc. 

Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 

The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager. 

Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 

United Artists Management 

Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 

Wilder Ser tues Co. 

Wisotsky, S. 

Zaks (Zackers), James 


NIAGARA FALLS: 


Flory’s Meiody Bar, and Joe 
Florio, Employer. 

Paness, Joseph, 
connected with Midway Park. 


ONEONTA: 


Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel. 


PATCHOGUE: 


Kays Swing Club, and Kay 
Angeloro 


ROCHESTER: 


Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 


ROME: 
Commander Hotel, and Frank 


Janis, Prop. 
and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and Arthur L. 


Clark. 


SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 


Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager. 


Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Majestic Hotel, 


Messrs, Cohen, 
Kornfeld and Shore, Owners 


Davison, Jules and hy 

aoohe se vee tl 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. a 

DiMola, Enzo STATEN ISLAND: 

DuBois-Friedman Production Idle Hour, Phil Massa 
Corp. SUFFERN: 


Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 
Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 


Armitage, Walter, Pres., 


County Theatre. 


SYLVAN BEACH: 
Rex Tavern, and Lou Centro, 


Y i Employer. 
Sales » 
Glyde Oil Products SYRACUSE: 
Bagozzi's Fantasy Cafe, ard 


Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management. 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 


Frank Bagozzi, Employer. 


Feinglos, Norman 

Syracuse Musical Club 
TANNERSVILLE: 

Casa Blanca, and Basil 


Germano, Owner, 


Florida Productions, Inc. TROY: 
Kaye-Martin, Kaye-Martin DeSina, Manuel 
Productions. TUCKAHOE: 


Kent Musig Co., and Nick 
Kentros. 

King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444. 

Koch, Fred G 

Koren, Aaron. 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Leigh, Stockton 


Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 

UPPER SARANAC LAKE: 
Sekon Lodge, and Ralph 


Dellevie, Owner-Manager. 


UTICA: 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 


Burke, Owner. 


VALHALLA: 
Twin Palms Restserant, 


Leonard, John S. John Masi, Prop. 
Lon, Ae WATERTOWN: 
(also Known as Arthur Lee) 


Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr. 

Manning, Samuel 

Mascon, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 


Duffy’s Tavern, and Terrence 


Duffy, Prop. 


WHITE PLAINS: 
Brod, Mario 
Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 







, 
| 
: 
; 





























WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 


Lesser Lodge, and Jos. and Sarah 


Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, and 
House. 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Towtl House Restaurant, 


Wm. Jj., 


GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 


India 


and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BURLINGTON: 


Mayflower Dining Room, and 


John Loy. 
CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 

Stokes, Gene 

CHARLOTTE: 


Amusement Corp. of America, 


Edson ©. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M. P. 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan. 
Plantation Club, and Fred 
Koury, Owner. 
Weingarten, E., 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 


Sporting 


American Legion. 
WALLACE: 
Strawberry Festival, lac. 
WILLIAMSTON: 
Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 
McCann, Roosevelt 
McCann, Sam 
McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 
Payne, Miss L. 


OHIO 


AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 


Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 


Merry-Go-Round. 


Pullman Cafe, George Subrim 


Owner and Manager. 


CANTON: 
Hoh, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker's License 2956. 
Bayless, H. W. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Einhorn, Harry 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 


Wonder Bar, James McPatridge, 


Owner. 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, 


Green 


Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 


Club Ron-Day-Voo, and LeRoy 


Robinson. 
Dizon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Manuel Bros. Agency, Inc 
Bookers’ License 3568. 
Salanci, Prank J 
Spero, Herman 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 


Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 157, 
American Legion. 

Columbus Tort Club, and 
Ralph Stevenson 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, Phil 


Stevenson, Prop. 


Dance Theatre, Inc., and 
A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 


Wilson, Mr. . Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club. 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator. 
‘TSMOUTH: 


Smith. Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and 
Reese, Owner. 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 
Huntley, Lucius 
La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing on , and Don B. Owens, 
Jr., 
Nesiceal “Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 
Nightingale, Homer 
Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association. 
VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 
Hollywood Productions, 
Kroger Babb, Employer. 
YOUNGSTOWN: 
Einhorn, Harry 
Reider, Sam 
ZANESVILLE: 
Venner, Pierre 


Paul D. 


S. D. 


and 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 

Hamilton, Herman 

MUSKOGEE: 

.Gutire, John A., Manager, 
Rodeo Show, connected with 
Grand National of Muskogee, 

ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, and 
Gene Norris, Employer. 
Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY: 


Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger. 

OKMULGEE: 


Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons. 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Shunatona, Chief Joe 
Williams, Cargile (Jimmy) 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager. 


R. M. 


Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 

R. C. Bartlett, President. 
SALEM: 

Oregon Institue of Dancing, 

Mr. Lope, Manager. 
SHERIDAN: 

Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ALIQUIPPA: 

Guinn, Otis 

BERWYN: 


Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director. 


BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
employer. 
BRAEBURN: 
Sokal Nome 4 ae John Mazur 
BRANDONVILLE: 


Srandonvilie cis Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer. 
Vanderbilt Countgy Club, aad 


EVERSON: TENNESSEE 
eau Mr. = Mrs. Walter JOHNSON CITY: 
Riverside lon, ae 


Ickes, Robert N. 
John Harris High P. T. K., sae, john 
rene Robert Spitler, Chair- Brentwood Dinner Club, and 
Reeves, William T. = L. W "Heeok Owner. 
Waters, B. N. : rethers, Harold ann: 
JOHNSTOWN: Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Boots and Saddle Club, and Floyd Hayes 
Everett Allen. Coconut Lounge Club, and 
KINGSTON: Mrs, Pearl Hunter 
Jofins, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Samuels, John Parker TEXAS 
MARSHALLTOWN: AMARILLO: 
Willard, Weldon D. Cox, Milton 
MEADVILLE: AUSTIN: 
Noll, Carl El Morocco 
MIDLAND: Franks, Tony 
Mason, Bill Williams, Mark, Promoter 
NANTICOKE: BEAUMONT: 
Hamilton’s Night Club, and Bishop, E. W. 
Jack Hamilton, Owner BOLING: 
NEW CASTLE: Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 
Bondurant, Harry Band Booking Cooperative 
OIL CITY: ORPUS CHRISTI: 


Friendship League of America, 
and A. L. Nelson. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Associated Artists 
Benny-the-Bums, 


Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 


Bilcore Hotel, and 
Operator. 
Bryant, G. Hodges 
Bubeck, Carl F. 
Davis, Russell L., 
Ballroom 
DuPree, Reese 
Erlanger Ballroom 
Fabiani, Ray 


Garcia, Lou, formerly held 


Booker’'s License 
McShain, John 


Melody Records, Inc. 
Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 
and 


Philadelphia Lab. 
Luis Colantunno 


Raymond, Don G., 


Entertainment B 


ers’ License 3402. 


Rothe, Otto 
Stanley, Frank 
PITTSBURGH: 
Anania, Flores 
Ficklia, Thomas 
Matthews, 
Artist Service, 
cense 2521. 


Mercurs Music Bar, and 


Harry Fox 


Oasis Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner. 


Polish Radio Club, 


Jos. A. Zelasko. 
Zelasko, Jos. 


UPPER DARBY: 


Wallace, Jerry 


WASHINGTON: 


Athens, Peter, Mgr. 


Lee A., 


as Dixie Recording Co.) 


xin, Edwin 
DALLAS: 
Carnahan, R. 
Embassy chub and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, 
Sr., Co-owners 
Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), owners of Script & 
Score Productions and oper- 
ators of ‘‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time."’ 
May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 
Morgan, J. C. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School. 
EL PASO: 
Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Bill 
FORT WORTH: 
Carnahan, Robert 
Clemons, James E. 
Coo Coo Club 
Famous Door and Joe Earl, 
Operator 
Florence, F. A., Jr. 
Smith, J. F. 
GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 
HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 
and New HOUSTON: 
Bookers’ Li- Jetson, Oscar 
Revis, Bouldin 
World Amusements, Inc. 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 
KILGORE: 
Club Plantation 


Bureau 


Wm. Clore, 


and Trianon 


2620. 


Co. 

» Mer. : 
of Creative 
ureau, Book- 


Reight, C. H. Mathews, Edna 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, LONGVIEW: 
El Chico Cafe. Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
POTTSTOWN: Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma Employer. 
READING: Ryan, A. L. 
Nally, Bernard PALESTINE: 
SLATINGTON: Earl, J. W. 
Flick, Walter H. PARIS: 
STRAFFORD: Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Poinsette, Walter Merkle, Employer. 
TANNERSVILLE: SAN ANGELO: 
Tannersville’ Inn, and Adolph = Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
Toffel, Employer. son Scott and Wallace Kelton 
UNIONTOWN: SAN ANTONIO: 


and Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. “Lee” 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M Dude Ranch Club, 

and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 
TYLER: 
Gilfillan, Max 
” Tyler Entertainment Co. 


Washington Cocktail Lounge. yALASCO: 


Lee, Edward 


WILKES-BARRE: 


Kahan, Samuel 


WILLIAMSPORT: 


Pinella, James 


WORTHINGTON: 


Conwell, J. R. 


Pails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WACO: 

Peacock Club, 

E. C. Cramer and R. E. Cass 
WICHITA FALLS: 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 


Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


Grecal Enterprises (also known 


NORFOLK: 
Big Trzek Diner, Percy Simon, 
P 


Trop. 
Gains, G. J. 
Meyer, Morris 
Rohanna, George 
Winfree, Leonard 


PORTSMOUTH: 


Rountree, G. T. 


RICHMOND: 


American Legion Post 151 
Knight, Allen, Jr. 
Rendezvous, and Oscar Black. 


ROANOKE: 


Harris, Stanley 

FFOLK: 

Clark, W. H. 
WASHINGTON 


TACOMA: 


Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 


Brooks, Lawson 
Thompson, _— G. 


CHARLESTO 


Club —— Paul Daley, 
Owner. 
Corey, LaBabe 


El Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 


Powell, operator. 
Hargrave, Lawrence 
Hargreave, Paul 
White, Ernest B. 


INSTITUTE: 


Hawkins, Charles 


MORGANTOWN: 


Leone, Tony, former manager, 


Morgantown Country Club. 
Niner, Leonard 


WHEELING: 


Mardi Gras. 


WISCONSIN 


BOWLER: 


Reinke, 


Mr. and Mrs. 


EAGLE RIVER: 


GREEN BAY: 
Franklin, Allea 
Galst, 
Peasley, Chas. W. 

GREENVILLE: 
Reed, 

HAYWARD: 

The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 


Denoyer, A. J. 
3 
Erwin 


Jimmie 


Runner, Owner and Operator. 


HEAFFORD JUNCTION: 


Kilinski, Phil, Prop., Phil's 


Lake Nakomis Resort. 


KESHENA: 


American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 


LA CROSSE: 


Melody Mill Tavern, and Mr. 


and Mrs. 
prietors. 


Alvin Fitting, Pro- 


Tooke, Thomas, and Little 


Dandy Tavern. 


MILWAUKEE: 
Gentile, Nick 
Manianci, 
Patricia Stevens Models 


Vince 


Finishing School. 


Thomas, Derby 

Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 

American Legion, 


Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 


RACINE: 


Miller, Jerry 


RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, 


Mr., Mgr., 
Holly Wood Lodge. 


Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 

Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 


Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop. 


Carman Hotel 


TOMAH: 


VFW 


WAUKESHA: 


Jean's Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 


and Jean J. Schultz, employer. 


Dibbles, C. WICONSIN RAPIDS: 
Whatley, Mike Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner. 
VERMONT 
BURLINGTON WVORHNS 
Thomas, Rey CASPER: 


LaVida Club, and Lester Quealy, 


RUTLAND: 
—o- ona SOUTH CAROLINA Brock Hotel, and Mrs. Estelle Part Owner, 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M Duffie, employer. CHEYENNE: 
, » Ht. J. MM. COLUMBIA: ae Shy-Ann Nite Club, and 
COIBSTER: Block C. Club, University of Hazel Kline, Mgr. 
ae, gage So. Carolina. VIRGINIA 
Brinotler, Harry a yg ALEXANDRIA: - ALASKA 
CLARION: Condes He ie Mer Dove, Julian M., Capitol ANCHORAGE: 
Birocco, J. E. The Pines. 1 i Amusement Attractions. Aleutians Gardens Nite Club, 
a a A. Jackson, Rufus ae and Keith Capper, Employer. 
hs bert National Home Show m3 4 . 
Jones, Martin MOULTRIEVILLE: Maxey, Terry DISTRICT OF 
: Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. LYNCHBURG: COLUMBIA 
Bedford, C. D. ROCK HILLS: Bailey, Clarence A. 
EASTON: Rolax, Kid NEWPORT NEWS: WASHINGTON: 
Green, Morris SPARTANBURG: McClain, B. Alvis, Ray C. 


Jacobson, Benjamin 


Holcome, H. C. 


Terry's Supper Club. 


Archer, Pat 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack 
China Clipper, 
Owner. 
Club Bengazi, and Pay] 
r 


Sam Wong 





owner. 

Club Ellington (D. E, Corp, 
and Herb Sachs, President, 

D. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 

5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 

Frattone, James 

Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
pe Lux Hour Glass, 

Gold, 

Stobtrome, John Price, Pregj. 
dent, Washington Aviation 
Country Club. 


Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus, 
Kirsch, Fred 


Mann, Paul, Owner, 
Club Bengazi. 
Mansfield, Emanuel 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn. 
O’Brien, John T. 
Perruso’s Restaurant, 
Perruso, employer. 
Rayburn, E. 
Reich, Eddie 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B, 


Romany Room, and Mr. Weis] 


traub, operator, and Wm, 
Biron, Mgr. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Roumanian Inn 
Smith, J. A. 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU: 
Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 
Club. 


Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 
Operator Pacific Recording 
Studio. 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, owner, 


Pango Pango Night Club, 
The Woodland, Alexander 

Asam, Proprietor. 
Thomas Puna Lake 


WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie, and Marine 
Restaurant at- Hotel Del Ma, 
CANADA 
ALBERTA 
CALGARY: 
Fort Brisbois Chapter of th 
Imperial Order Daughters @ 
the Empire. 


Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookety 
License No. 4090) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER: 


Don Wilson 
Wilson. 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 

and H. Singer. 


ONTARIO 


Studios, and Do 


CHATHAM: 


Taylor, Dan 


GRAVENHURST: 


Webb, James, and Summer 


Gardens 


GUELPH: 


Naval Veterans Asso., and 
Louis C. Janke, President 


HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produ 
tions, Ltd.) 

HASTINGS: 


Bassman, George, and 
Riverside Pavilion 


LONDON: 


Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inn 
AWA: 


OTT 
Parker, Hugh 


Peacock Inn, and E. Spooner 


PORT ARTHUR: 


Curtin, M. 


TORONTO: 


Ambassador Music Co., and 
Charles Darwyn 

Bert Mitford Agency, and Bert 
Mitford. 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 


DRUMMONDVILLE: 


Grenik, Marshall 


MONTREAL: 


Association des Concerts Clas 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouia 
and Antoine Dufour. 
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rby Auger, 
Beriau, Maurice, and La 
er a Stapies Societe Artistique. 
_ Wong, Danis, Claude 
igton (D. E, Corp, Eepeatels, ©. B. 
b Sachs, President Dioro, po : 
= and od can 
Club and Jack Lussier, Pierre 
Owner ronal onal en 3 
ame 
s., ie. MINTE-CLATRE: 
ix Hour Glass, Edgewater Beach Hotel, and 
Wm. Oliver, owner. 
John Price iC CITY: 
— Ata _—. Irving 
ub. VERDUN: 
od. F., Senecal, Leo 
s 3-Ring Circus, 
d 
— MISCELLANEOUS 
Emanuel 
Alberts, Joe 
_ H. AbDean Circus, F. D. Freeland 
1 “A Owner, Andros, George D. 
hn T Angel, Alfred 
estaurant, and Vitg ~ omg Ross 
meee dl Bong Stock Co. 
C pall, Ray, Owner, 
_ Rev. H. B All-Star Hit Parade 
om, and Mr. Weind faugh, Mrs. Mary 
erator, and Wm, so, Mel. = 
rr. 
as N. Sake, Milton (also known as 
Inn Manuel Blanke and Tom Kent). 
fluke, Manuel (also known . 
4 Gl Milton Blake and Tom Kent 
ar Pg joserman, Herbert (Tiny) 
fraunstein, B. Frank 
AWAII bce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co."’. 
frugler, Harold 





im, and Woodland tedon, Ray Marsh, of the 


Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of — Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed. 

Hoffman's 3- Jhing Circus. 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air”. 

James, Huga 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 

Kelton, Wallace 

Kent, Tom (also known as 
Manuel Blanke and Milton 
Blake). 

Keyes, Ray 

Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 

Kirk, Edwin 

Kosman, Hyman 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levenson, Charles 

Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 

Mann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946. 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 


Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 11 

Miquelon, V. 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 


Nelson, A. L. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners. 


Temptations of 1941 
Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers. 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 
Ketchum, owner and 
operator. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 


HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 


Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus. Olsen, Buddy 
amokila, Owner ll puffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, Osborn, Theo. ewes Sheswe 
Pacific Recording HP are Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, Ouellette, Louis 
oe oe Owners and Managers. Patterson, Chas. MISSOURI 
co Ni rs ‘an’ jurns, L. L., and Partners Peth, Iron N. KANSAS CITY: 
~ Als é be bur-Ton, John Platinum Blond Revue Main Street Theatre 
hin : Carlson, Ernest Rea, John 
po Carroll, Sam Redd, Murray 
. Cheney, Al and Lee Reid, R. R. NEW YORK 
: . Conway, Stewart Richardson, Vaughan, GLENS FALLS: 
mie, and Marine 4 - - + Hy 
Gomish, D. H. Pine Ridge Follies ; 
at- Hotel Del Ma OeShon, Mr. Roberts, Harry E. (also known as — ond Den 
NA Eckhart, Robert Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 2 
DA farrance, B. F Robertson, T. E., 
ERTA Feehan, Gordon F. Robertson Rodeo, Inc. NEW JERSEY 
feris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., Ross, Hal J. MONTCLAIR: 
“American Beauties on Parade’’, Ross, Hal J., Enterprises Montclair Theatre and Coe-Fla 
Cc fitzkee, Dariel Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) y 
hapter of th Corp., Thomas Haynes, James 
rder Daughters of fm fest, Thomas Sargent, Selwyn G. Costello. 
fox, Jess Scott, Nelson 
don A. (B » fox, Sam M. Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 
: 4090) o<_ Freeland, F. D., Al-Dean Circus Smith, Ora T. OHIO 
freeman, Jack, Mgr., Specialty Productions CLEVELAND: 
Follies Gay Paree Stone, Louis, Promoter Metropolitan Theatre 
COLUMBIA Freich, Joe C. Stover, William Emanuel Stutz, Oper. 
Friendship League of America Straus, George 
Studios, and Don Garnes, C. M. Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
George, Wally Tabar, Jacob W VIRGINIA 
Co. Enterprises, Gibbs, Charles Taflan, Mathew BUENA VISTA: 
ger. Gould, Hal Taylor, R. J. Rockbridge Theatre 
ARIO WORLD PLD L OL OL DIOP PPPOPOL OLE OPPOP OPO P OO DOO LOD 2rooe 








“UNFAIR LIST of the 





t 
and Summer 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
s Asso., and a 
ike, President 
BANDS ON THE Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., Scharf, ao and His Orch., 
.» Pres., Merrick Galveston, Texas. Utica, N. 
(Circus Produ. UNFAIR LIST Downs, Red, Orchestra, Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, North 
: Topeka, Kan. Lima, Ohio. 
agg gs and Don Ellis, Harry 3 Orchestra, Okla- Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
ge, and » Mill F wl homa City, Okla. Easton, Md. 
vilion Busy Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. Fox River Valley Boys Orch., 


Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 


Ci (Ci Mass. 
ircus (ircut Bi Heywood-Wakefield, Band, Gard- 
Ltd.), M. R. ner, Mass. 
“s letter Carriers Band, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
v. F. W. Ravena Band, Ravena, 
N.Y. 
nd E. Spooner Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 
sate Cou ae ORCHESTRAS 
ryn 
gency, and Bert em 5 Orchestra, 
Bas, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
S2. co Se letto Villa Orch., Falfurias, Tex. 
; sd lianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
. Oakridge, N. J 
— Boley, Don, Orchestra, Topeka, 
. Kansas. 
bowen, Virgil & His Orch., White 
BEC Hall, Il. 
E: Hy Jack, Orch., Cuba City, 


is. 
. Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 
Carsons Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 


HOVEMBER, 1949 


Concerts Clase 
's. Edw. Blouit 
Dufour. 


. MUSICIAN 








Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy & Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y, 

Killmer, Earl & His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y. 

Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Lake, Danny, Orch., 
Ohio 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “The Brown Bombers’, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Nevchtols, Ed., Orchestra, 
Monroe, Wis. 

O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 


Pierpont, 


Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 


Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 

Angelo Ficarro). 
Samezyk, Casimir, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Orchestra, 


Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, 
Ill. 


Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oakridge, N. 
Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. 
Weltz Orchestra, 
Kitchener, Ont., Canada 
Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J. 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


OHIO 


PIERPONT: 
Pioneer Picnic Park, and 
Dale Cole 


WEST VIRGINIA 
PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 
WISCONSIN 


KENOSHA: 
Fox River Gardens, 
Makos, Proprietor. 


and Emil 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 


HOTELS, Etc. 


This List is alphabeti- 
cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor. 


CALIFORNIA 


BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 

CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 

LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 

SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 

SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 
Yucca Club, and Al Beard, 
Manager. 
LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern, 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill and Bar 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Cox, Lylye 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Artura Boza 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Coronado Hotel 
PENSACOLA: 
Southland Bar & Grill, and 
Leonard Gallenti. 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett. 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
“400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


SAVANNAH: 

Trocadero Club, and George 
Rody and W. C. (Shorty) 
Dugger. 


IDAHO 


BURLEY: 
Y-Dell Ballroom 
POCATELLO: 
Deleta Ballroom, and Del 
Holland, Operator. 
RIGBY: 
Riverside Ballroom, and 
T. M. Holland 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON: 

Abbot, Benny 
EUREKA: 

Haecker, George 

ALESBURG: 

Townsend Club No. 2 
MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant Hotel 
QUINCY 

ani Kent 

G: 


Bowman, John E. 
Sigman, Arlie 


INDIANA 


SOUTH BEND: 
St. Casimir Ballroom 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Council Bluffs Country Club 
Radio Station KSWI! 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DUBUQUE: 
Julien Dubuque Hotel 
KEOKUK: 
Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND: 


Amvet's Post No. 11, and Carl 


*‘Red’’ Collins, Manager. 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS: 


Club Slipper, and John Carran, 


proprietor. 
418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, proprietor. 
Happy Landing Club 


Trocadero Lounge, and Frank 


Forte, proprietor. 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
Knowles, A. L, 
HAGERSTOWN: 


Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 


Manager. 
Rabasco, C. A., and Baldwin 
Cafe. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
METHUEN: 


Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
& Gagnon, 


konis, Driscoll 
Owners and Managers. 
NEW BEDFORD: 


The Polka, and Louis Garston, 


Owner. 
SPENCER: 
Spencer Fair, and Bernard 
Reardon 
WORCESTER: 
Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


FLINT: 

Central High School Audi. 
HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 


ain Rustic Dance Palace 
NTERLOCHEN: 


ge Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, oe M. 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Susie Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 
ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson. 


MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 


El Capitan Tavern, and Marvin 


King, owner. 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 
Center Theatre. 
HAVRE: 


Tigny, Emil Don, and Havre 


Theatre. 


NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN: 
Dance-Mor 

OMAHA: 
Baker Advertising Company 
Benson Legion Post Club 
Eagles Club 
Pineboard Liquor Store 
Sanna, Johnny, and Tri-States 

Entertainment Service. 

VFW Club 
Whitney, John B. 


NEVADA 


ELKO: 
Club Elko 


NEW JERSEY ., 


ATLANTIC CITY: 

Mossman Cafe 

Surf Bar 

Terminal Bar 
€AMDEN: 

Blessed Virgin Mary Sodality 
CLIFTON: 

Boeckmann, Jacob 


3 
Polish Falcons of America, 
Nest 126. 


Scandia Grill & Ballroom, and 


John Fernandez, owner. 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 


LINDEN: 
Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President. 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
. FREEDOM: 
Klode’ 8 awe 


Kiernan’s EG and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NEWARK: 
Champagne Bar 
Mayfair Tavern 
Newark Opera House, and 
A. C. Cerrigone, Mgr. 
ORANGE: 
Willies 
PASSAIC: 
Crystal Palace Ballroom 
PLAINFIELD: 
Polish National Home 
INT: 
Steele Inn 
TOTOWA BOROUGH 
St. Michael’s Grove 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 


Hall, Art 

Jesse Clipper Post No, 430, 
American Legion 

Williams, Buddy 

Williams, Ossian 


Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 


Hollywood Restaurant 


HARRISVILLE: 
Lake Bonaparte Hotel, and 
Virgil C n, Prop. 
HUDSON: 


New York Villa Restaurant, 
and Hazel Unson, Proprietor. 
ITHACA: 
Elks Lodge No. 636 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWE: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall. 
MT. VERNON: 
Hartley Hotel 
Studio Club 
R 


OCHELLE: 

Ship Ahoy Tavern, Steve 

Keefer, Manager. ° 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 

Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 

Manor Record Co., and 
Irving N. Berman 

Richman, Wm. L, 

Sammy's Bowery Foilies, Sam 
Fuchs, Owner. 

Traemers Restaurant 

Willis, : Stanley 

NORFOLK: 

Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 

Joseph Briggs, Proprietor. 
OLEAN: 
Rolierland aay 


Mack, Senve, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe. 
SYRACUSE: 
Club Royale 
UTICA: 
Ventura’s Restaurant, and 
Rufus Ventura 
YONKERS: 
Polish Community Center 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ILLE: 
Propes, “igs fe Lee 
KINSTON 
Parker, David 
WILMINGTON: 
Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI: 

Wallace, Dr. J. H. 
CONNEAUT: 

MacDowell Music Club 
FOSTORIA: 

Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
GENEVA: 

Eagles Club 
IRONTON: 

Club Riveria 
KENTON: 

Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 

Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 

Ringside Night Club 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 

Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 

Harry Lawrence, owner. 

WARREN: 

Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 

Inn. 
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OKLAHOMA 





WEST VIRGINIA 


KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 


BRITTON: A 
Cedar Terrace Night Club Savoy Club, “Flop” Thompson —— S. McManus and V. 
HUGO: and Louie Risk, Opers. PORT STANLEY: 
Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, STONE: ’ Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
Obert Miller, General Man. Calloway, Franklin TORONTO: 
OKLAHOMA CITY FAIRMONT: Echo Recording Cec., and 


: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 


Adda Davis, Howard W Ualy, 


Clement Hambourg. 


VINITA: 
Rodeo Association Amvets, Post No. I QUEBEC 
PARKERSBURG: an : 
Masonic Temple Ballroom LMER 
PENNSYLVANIA Silver Grille, R. D. Hileg. Lakeshore Inn 
BEAVER FALLS: Owner. INTREAL: 
Club Manor Harry Feldman 
WISCONSIN Vikage Barn, and O. Gaucher, 


BUTLER: 
Sinkevich, William 
ICORA: 
Millerstown High School 
DUNMORE: 
Arcadia Bar & Grill, aad 


Halsted, 


Devils Lake Chateau, James 
Manager. 
COTTAGE GROVE: 
Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator. 


L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier. 
EC: 


L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Charlie's Cafe, CUSTER: Al. G. Kelly-Miller Bros. Circus, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. People’s Tavern and Dance Obert Miller, General Manager 
EYNON: Hall, and Mrs. Truda. Marvin, Eddie 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley EAU CLAIRE: 
Rogers, Proprietor. Donleys Nite Club 
PALLSTOM: aia GRAND MARSH: THEATRES AND 
Brady's “Taos Patrick Lake Pavilion 
GREENTOWN: KENOSHA: PICTURE HOUSES 
Ww hite Beauty View Inn, and Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Naldo Guicini, proprietor, Otto and Harv’s Acquilla Re- LOUISIANA 
Lake Wallenpaupack. sort, and Otto Borkenhagen, SUREVEPORT: 


NEW BRIGHTON: 
Broadway Tavern 


Powers Lake. 
Petrifying Springs Club House 


Capitol Theatre 


ELPHIA: Powers Lake Pavilion, and Casi-  Majestic_ Theatre 
Associated Polish Home mir Fec, Owner. Strand Theatre 
Morgan, R. Duke MADISON: 
PITTSBURGH: A. & T. Talent Agency, and MARYLAND 
Club 22 Arnold Finsness. BALTIMORE: 
Flamingo Roller Palace, Twin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, State Theatre 
J. C. Navari, Oper. Proprietor. 
New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and OREGON: MASSACHUSETTS 
Jim Passarella, Props. Village Hall E 
‘ ALL RIVER: | 
SOULSTTE: REWEY Durfee Theatre 
Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House High School 
WILLIAMSPORT: ey Town Hall MICHIGAN 
Jim and Jane and their Western pice LAKE: 
Vagabonds. Victor Sokop Dance Pavillion DETROIT: 
TREVOR: Shubert Lafayette Theatre 
SOUTH CAROLINA suort Club, and Mr. Aide MONTANA 
TWO RIVERS: 
CHARLESTON: Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, GREAT FALLS: 
Eisenmann, james F. (Bunk) Manager Civic Center Theatre, and 
Timms Hall & Tavern Clarence Golder. 
TENNESSEE WISCONSIN RAPIDS: HAVRE: 
BRISTOL: Golden Gate Supper Club — and Emil Don 
Knights of Templar DISTRICT OF . 
NASHVILLE: NEW JERSEY 
Hippodrome Amusement Co. COLUMBIA Mo m 
WASHINGTON: ’ S Montclair Theatre 
TEXAS Gay, Connie B., and his Radio yoORRISTOWN: 
CORPUS CHRISTI: Ranch. Palace Theatre 
Choates, Harry Star Dust Club, Jersey Theatre 
Frank Moore, Prop. Park Theatre 


PORT ARTHUR: 
DeGrasse, Lenore 


TERRITORY HAWAII 


Community Theatre 


SAN ANGELO: TRENTON: 
Club Acapulco oe os Pe Capitol Theatre 
N ANTONIO: 49:h State Recording Co. 
ves Amusement Co., Inc., Iandoli and Anthony Ferro NEW YORK 
and Alameda, National, Maya, BUFFALO: 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza CANADA Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
Theatres. MANITOBA cluding: Lafayette, Apollo, 
WINNIPEG: Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
VIRGINIA Roseland Dance Gardens, and Raat, Sealy, Victoria. 
cGee ae a 
BRISTOL: wae & » Saeenges Kenmore Theatre 


Knights of Templar Niagara Theatre 
NEWPORT NEWS: ONTARIO re omc Theatre 

Heath, Robert CUMBERLAND: Seneca Theatre 

Off Beat Club Maple Leaf Hall KENMORE: 

Victory Supper Club HAMILTON: Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
NORFOLK: Hamilton Arena, cluding Colvin Theatre. 


Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 


Percy on Mgr. 








and Dairy Stores. So iad aaa CANADA 
RICHMOND mtury Inn, an fr. scham- 
Civic Musical Assoc. bault, Manager. MANITOBA 
ROANOKE: Triangle, and J. & E. Assaly, WINNIPEG: 
Krisch, Adolph Props. Odeon Theatre 
Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Barbara H. Best, 
SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, Francis J. "Brown, Jr., Wayne Clark, Mario A. 
NTS, ERASURES Dentino, Robert E. Doherty, Robert M. Farr, 
REINSTATEME Ydeen Francis, Eugene R. Goddard, Edw. Jah- 
rom e forty.one nett, Dominick G. LaBella, Roy C. McPherson, 
(Continued f ° pag f y ) Jos. E. Norris, Tony Peres, Libbie Price, Doris 
Francisco Lara, Morris Lane, Sterling C. Malone, Reed, Geo. Cc Spink, Don Way. 
Alfonso Nicolace, Richard D. O'Keefe, F. Benson San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Howard J. 
Parrish, Arnold Sandberg, Genia P. Sprinkle, Arnold, Jonathan Bagsby, Hayward W. Beard, 
Harold Singer, Horace Spooner, George A. Wm. F. Davis, Jay Decker, Arthur N. Ennis, 
Tucker, Florence Vantella, Marlin D. Wright. Ted Hart, Guillermo Kuhsiek, Philip C. om 
N al - Virginia Miceli, Jack Miner, Donald G. Moody, 
viva aera, _ a agg —— a eo Cc Moore, Jr., Salvatore Spinali, Robert L. 
Seraneia Herbert J Carlon, Domenick Crisci Stevenson, Doris Stratton, Aurelio M. Villa, Wm. 
Larry DeNike, Al C. Eberhardt, Art Frangello, K. Bledsoe, Ray Duke, Doni Kass, Frank Salas, 
Charles Smith, Eldon West, Leila Vee Woods, 


Wm. R. Frazier, Anthony Giangrasso, Robert B. 
Houghtaling, Anthony P. Izzo, Sal Monetti. 
Victor Powell, Richard W. Rammo, Haskell H. 
Rubin, Clyde Van Horn, Jr., Robert Warnock. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174—Emanuel Blanos, 
Charles Dunn, Charlene Imhof, Henry W. John- 
son, Laurence Oden, Adele P. Paddock, Jack Vv. 
Richard, George C. Wilson. 

Omaha, Neb., 70—Lucy Linnane, Dale 
R. Saul, Ray Whitehead, Robert E, Weisner, Paul 
Spor. James E. Wheeler, Harry P. Gosch, Louise 

Davis, Ida M. Corder, Matt Bursik Lyle (Jug) 


| Rann Harvey E. Blair. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., @—Joan J. Coldren 


Donald C. Smith. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Wallace A. 
Alton, Herbert O. DuMont, Angela L. Karao- 
lanis, Elbert O. Henderson, Leo A. Plummer, 
James A. Phillips. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Local 292—Arthur Smith, 
Jacqueline Dughi. 

Toledo, Ohio, Local 15—James Lair, James 
Lott, Wm. Machlett, Glen Martin, Norbert Mier- 
zwiak, Ralph Miller, Lyman Moore, Wesley Otis, 
Edw. Polash, Harold Percival, Wanda Pitman, 
John Plata, Charles Poffenbaugh, Joe Poleo, Dale 
Richard, Donovan Schumacher, Guy Shipman, 
Vernon Simmons, Otis Sizemore, Burton Spear, 


John Steedman, Marty Steele, Russell Truman, 
Lurena Hanewald, Paul Wagner, Leighton Webber, 
Dave Wilson, George Wilson, Martin Zeigler, 
John Zilba, Helen Zimmerman, Chester Zink, 
Karl Abel, Don Altop, Joe Bacarelli, Louis Boz- 
man, Robert Brown, Bob Byers, Richard Chad- 
wick, Stanley Cieslewski, Clair Connor, Don Cox, 
John Cox, Virginia Cramer, LeMar Dean, Jerry 
DePrisco, Charles Dickens, Nelson Duvendack, 
Lucille Farrell, Martha Feltman, Wm. Goings, 
Bill Graeser, Peg Harris, Howard Hill, Herbert 
Hodge, Marguerite Henricks, Phyllis Hodge, Mel 
Holman, Elliott Hoyt, Glen Hunter, Janet Jacobs, 
Robert Jay, Bobby Jones, Earl Kelsey, Thomas 
Konewka, Steve Kreiner. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145—Douglas 


Allan, J. Brady, A. Carmichael, G. E. Davies, 
E. A. King, C. J. Lewis E. J. McLeod, Frank 
Montgomery. 


Washington, D. C., Local 161—Charles L. Seal, 
Pat Patterson, Raymond Haas, Roy S. Howing- 
ton, Frank Baptista, Bert Conte, Robert F. 
Decker, James Efantis, Henry Elstein, Harold S. 
Garner, George A. Geiser, Jr., George T. Gilbert, 
Richard E. Hardy, Ray S. Howington, Val. R. 
LeVans, Norman J. Leventhal, Macleod Martin, 
James J. Messinea, Louis Mestesky, Earl A. Mon- 
son, Jimmie W. Pendleton, Marco Pignone, Wm. 
C. Robinson, Jr., Fred R. Roe, Mark Rollins, 
Stanley Scher, Richard W. Woodward. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 





FOR SALE—French horn, double, Gruspe, case, 
in first-class condition; also three violins, 
viola; price very reasonable, Write Miss Hewith, 
41 West 83rd St., Apt. 6-C, New York 24. 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9680. 
FOR SALE—Used Lyon and Healy harp, Style 23, 
No. 2837; good condition; now in use on radio; 
price $1,500.00. Write Marjorie Tyre, 111-09 75th 
Road, Forest Hills, N. Y. Phone: BO 8-720]. 


FOR SALE—Eb German silver rotary side action 
cornet, good condition, $10.00; Eb piston valve 
silver-plated cornet, good condition, $10.00; both 
Boston Musical Instrument Manufacturers; have 
used both in the days when they were in vogue. 
Fred W. Clement, 1199 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 
FOR SALE—Retiring musician offers newest 
model Martin alto saxophone for quick sale. 
Alligator case included; saxophone in use only 
three months. Sid Hoot, 2211 East Fifth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: ES 5-6643. 
FOR SALE—Trumpet, Selmer (Paris) model with 
Chesterfield Case; instrument and case three 
months old; like new; would make excellent 
Christmas gift; price $225.00, plus shipping 
charges; examination at American Railway Ex- 
press office. Write Johnson, 1610 Circle Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 
FOR SALE—Hammond organ, Model BC, Nova- 
chord No. 217, fine condition, and two nice 
A-20 speakers; will buy pre-war model A, B or-E 
console for cash. Ken Thompson, 26 Englewood 
Ave., Waterbury 4, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Lyon and Healy grand concert harp. 























Write Gladys Jane Dolloff, 1204 Boston Ave., 
Fort Piercé, Florida. 
FOR SALE—Conn recording tuba, model 20-J, 


two months old; paid $575.00; will sell for 
$400.00. Jack Tatt, 1705 Hoe Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Cello, fine Italian instrument with 

genuine Knoft bow; a bargain at “$175.00. Lynn 
Sandell, 66 West 7ist St., New York, N. Y. 














FOR SALE—Stanley Theatre library of p 















Broudy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; over 1,000 semi-ct 
cal and classical numbers, including march. 
waltzes, selections, overtures, etc.; sale jg 








settle estate. Please contact George M. Cu 
1512 Greenmont Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa, 
further information. . 
FOR SALE—Finc library belonging~to Gfou 
Lepaige (deceased); 1,000 titles, full orchesr 
tions, overtures, operatic selections, miscellaneo 
concert waltzes, marches, etc.; list upon regy 
will sell whole or in part. Mrs. Charles 
2932 Iroquois, Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR SALE—French Martin Freres bass clarinel 
automatic octave; used only six months; retaj 
for $690.00; will sacrifice for $435.00; an exo 
doubling instrument for someone. B. 
2702 South 84th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis, 
SALE—Violin, Joseph Gagliano, Napk 
1785; excellent condition; very fine tone instry 
ment; Wurlitzer certified; price $1,750.00. 7 
Ratner, 15 West 107th St., New York 25. Pho, 
UNiversity 4-6793. 


FOR SALE—Bass tuba, four rotary valves, Ger 
man-made; completely overhauled; playing con 















































































dition and intonation excellent for symphon 
work; fine tone quality; large bore; $350.0) 
Lawrence B. Angell, 26 Gibbs St., Rochester, N. y 














FOR SALE—Selmer A clarinet, full Bochm 
tem; pre-war Paris made; has only been used 
a few times. Vincent Negroski, 56 Mill §. 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Balanced action Sclmer alto sy 
phone, 23,000 series; horn and case in y 
good condition; $225.00, or will trade horn ply 
cash for good bass clarinet. A. M. Chulay, 5} 
North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Attention orchestra leaders: Printing 

machine, 14x22 capacity, hand-roller unit; » 
Standard metal and wood type and cuts; half 
tones with illustrations can be printed; mal 
your own dance posters and advertising material; 
save hundreds of dollars; complete with meni 
stand, type and many extras; will sacrifice for 
$275.00;. shipped on deposit by R. R. express; 
balance COD. FE. R. Steiner, Route 5, Mani- 
towoc, Wis. 



























































































WANTED 





WANTED—Flutc 
Walkiere, etc.; 


duets by Briccialdi, Toulon, 
also Strauss Orchestra Studies 
for Flute, which include ‘‘Electra’’ and “Der 
Rosenkavalier.”" Virginia Gordon, 4908 Manil 
Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Phone: OL 2-2867. 
WANTED—Model 23 Lyon and Healy harp; will 
sell Models 14 and 22 Lyon and Healy harps. 
Glenn Wilder, Chardon, Ohio. 
WANTED—Three-quarters or seven-eighths siz 
old Italian violin. Betty Witzman, 731 Carew 
Tower, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
WANTED—French make 
condition. Fred Christian, 
Fairfield, Conn. 
WANTED—Career opportunity for 
Vacancies exist in the United States Air Pore 
Band for cellists and string bass men. Fine sym- 
phonic background essential. Applicants must ke 











baritone horn in good 
1494 Post Road, 





musicians, 


between ages 17 and 35 if they have no prior 
service. If over 35, request information regard 
ing your eligibility. State in letter all pertinem 
details. Address letters to Commanding’ Officer, 


The USAF Band, 
ington 25. DPD. C. 


Rolling Air Force Base, Wash 





FOR SALE—Heckel bassoon, small bore, chromium- WANTED—Musicians: Harp, English horn, firs 
plated, high D, rollers, etc., best offer; Reidl oboe, first bassoon, first violins, double basses, 

bassoon, used, good condition, all the extras, percussion. Erie Philharmonic Society, 320 6. 

$400.00. Musician, Box 3934, Detroit 27, Mich. Daniel Baldwin Bldg. 23-343, Erie, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Collector’s item, four singing school 
and hymn books, dated 1853 to 1879; of much 

interest to book collectors. Betty G. Benton, 143 

East 62nd St., Savannah, Ga. 

FOR SALE—6-H Conn trombone, small symphony 
model, excellent condition; also excellent case 

which has always been covered; ram-rod, balancer, 

lyre and zipper case cover included. Write John 








Fdward Lunn, Denver Symphony Orchestra, City 
and County Building, Denver 2, Colo. 
FOR SALE—Loree oboe, conservatory style, F 


resonance key, no cracks or faults; used in the 
St. Louis Symphony nine years; owner retired; 
$400.00. Larry Mantese, 2920 North Euclid. St. 
Louis, Mo. 
FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 
baritone, trumpet, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, 
Chinese gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside 
gongs, sound effects, violins, mandolins, Vega lute, 
harp-guitar, Italian automobile. Emil Dobos, 
2717% Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Vibraphone or xylophone case on 
wheels; can also be used as a wardrobe trunk; 
new, never been used; original cost $75.00; bar- 











gain sacrifice price, $35.00. Dan Shilling, 1238 

Fider Ave., Bronx, N. Y. TI 2-3612. 

FOR SALE—Small used library for brass band, 
marches, rags, novelties, light concert num- 

bers, waltzes, concert overtures, march books, 

several double numbers; list on request. W. E. 


Quillin, 2017 Carter Ave., Ashland, Ky. 

FOR SALE—French horn, genuine Kruspe, F and 
Bb, brass, case, used only for occasional jobs; 

also a 32-string concert zither made in Linz, 
Austria. A. Pointner, 208 Varnum St. N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 











AT LIBERTY 


AT LIBERTY—Pianist, male, union, single, good 
appearance, veteran; trained musician, P 
around professional experience, classic, popular, 
orchestra, soloist, accompanist; play, teach; state 
particulars. Box D, International Musician, 39 
Division St., Newark 2, N. J. 
AT LIBERTY—Young female Hammond organist 
desires position at lounge or for dinner music; 
Long Island or New York City area preferred; 
start any time; Local 802; as relief for band and 
part-time. Harriet Friend, 449 Beach 38 St, 
Edgemere, L. I. Phone: FAr Rockaway 7-572. 


AT LIBERTY—All-around pianist open for steady 
engagement in town; neat appearance, reliable; 
also leader for show, night clubs and dance. 
Harry L. Forman, 226 West 50th St., New York 19. 
Phone: CO 5-5070. 
AT LIBERTY—Baritone saxophonist, doubles alto 
and clarinet; some experience with semi-name, 
neat, sober, union, will travel. Musician, P. 0 
Box 261, Lebanon, Pa. 
AT  LIBERTY—#ranger 
band work. Hy Schindell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Two attractive young ladies, avail 
able immediately, experienced; tenor saxophone 
doubling clarinet, bass doubling alto saxophone; 
desire work together; will travel; have car. Miss 
Rae Murray, 241 gCummins Highway, Roslindale, 
Mass. 
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Buy the Selmer 
Super-Action Alto 
and get $60 case 
at no extra cost! 


Buy the Selmer 
Super-Action Tenor 
and get $65 case 
at no extra cost! 



































poo 
SELMER, Dept. B-112, Elkhart, Indiana 
I want to get in on the special Super-Action Saxophone | 
offer. Send full information and name of my nearest | 
Selmer dealer. ‘ | 
Nate: 5.0 oa ks hs Boa ee ee be ene eae eee ae : 
AGdreas. «soo. otc 6 ob 0 0 ¥e)e o's ines 4-4 bige cits inise'¥ si80 
Capi... 5 pinhead wate eeerrre Ra Peierrte 


AVAILABLE AT BETTER MUSIC DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


oe 


to’6 





a 
Selmer: 
Super-Action Sax! 


Now, for a limited time, get a new-model Selmer (Paris) 
Super-Action Saxophone and a DeLuxe Chesterfield Tray- 
pack case at the price of the saxephone alone! 

This special offer saves you $60 when you buy the Super- 
Action Alto—saves $65 if you select the Super-Action 
Tenor! And you’ll get the saxophone that makes all others 
obsolete! 


FINEST SAX EVER BUILT! Top-notch players who have tried 
the new Selmer Super-Action acclaim it “the finest ever 
built!” Here is increased brilliance and punch . . . a tone 
smooth as velvet at all volumes . . . improved intonation that 
makes improved playing a certainty. 

Main right-hand and left-hand key groups offset to place 
fingers, hands, and wrists in easier playing position. This 
is a basic saxophone improvement. It makes possible bet- 
ter, easier, faster key action—truly effortless playing. 

MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES! New, fast, positive octave-key mech- 
anism speeds and simplifies intricate octave jumps . . - New bell 
tone hole locations . . . Slick new clothes guard . . . Detachable bell 
and bow—hermetically sealed (patent pending) . . . All key mech- 
anism is Power-Hammered—forged cold—from Selmer Lifetime 
metal . . . New thrilling volume due to Tone-Boosters on ToneX 
Felt-Filled Pads . . . Simplicity of new design means fewer parts 
are used; action is more direct; key arms are shorter . . . These and 
many other exclusive features of the Super-Action make this the 
saxophone you have longed for and dreamed about . .-. the saxo- 
phone that makes all others obsolete! >. 






See your 
Selmer Dealer now 





or mail coupon 


“Selnet.. 


for ELKHART, IMDIANA 


full information. f 





| By ds of perfection, 
SYMME rR JT REEDS” Eve maintained their uniform, 
consistent superiority. This obligation to quality has meant 
a@ sacrifice in the quantity of SYMMETRICUT REEDS 


available to dealers. Difficulty in securing particular strengths 


| 
; 
: 
| 
' 
| 
; 


is due to the fact that only the finest seasoned cane, 
carefully graded and cut, goes into these reeds . . . their 
scarcity is the result of the unexcelled quality 

of SYMMETRICUT REEDS. 


\ymunclticul Vand 








